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BORDEN’S 


EAGLE BRAND 
Condensed Milk 


Raises Strongest, Healthiest Babies. 
Three Generations Attest Its Merits, 











BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO., 
Est.1867,** Leaders of Quality,” N.¥. 
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The Delicate SKin 
of Children 
Requires 


the use of a soap that combines 
healing, cleansing, sweetening 
and disinfecting qualities. 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


is not only a fine toilet soap, 
but is a specific for skin and 


scalp diseases. Cures chafings, 
skin eruptions, dandruff. 


Use It Daily 
in the Nursery. 


Recommended by physicians. 


For sale by druggists, or mailed for 30c. by 
The C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York. 





Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 




















“On Holy Ground” 


BY WILLIAM L. WORCESTER 
Bible stories with introductory talks and 
OVER 400 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
of Bible lands and customs 
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492 pages. Decorated cloth. 
SECOND EDITION IN PRESS 


In one volume or intwo volumes compiete, $3.00 
Vol. I. Stories from the Old Testament . 1.5 
Vol. Il. Stories from the Gospels ............. 1 § 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
Philadelphia 

















Pamphlets Wanted 
by Argentine 








HE Argentine Republic has estab- 
lished in Buenos Aires a permanent 
educational exposition called the Museum 
of Education. It will devote a large part 
of its activities to showing what is being 
done and what should be done for the 
welfare of the child in hygiene, educa- 
tion and play. Commissioner Nelson 
says: “To accomplish this we need 
and will gratefully acknowledge all sorts 
of material and suggestions, particularly 
from the United States, where mother- 
hood is having a social expression.” 


Pamphlets explanatory of work for 
children, year books and other material 
may be sent to 


ERNESTO NELSON 


Special Commissioner of Education 


606 W. 115th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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HOW TO JOIN THE CONGRESS 


Every person interested in promoting the welfare of children is 
eligible to membership. If you can do nothing else, you will help the 
children by becoming a member of the Congress. 

You can become an Associate Member for $2.00 per annum. This 
includes the subscription to the NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
MAGAZINE and puts your name on the enrolled list of members of the 
Congress, so that you will receive all notices of meetings, and reserved 
seat if you attend. Associate Members receive free all bulletins and 
other printed matter sent out by the Congress or through it. 


SUSTAINING MEMBER 
You can become a Sustaining Member by payment of ten dollars 
or more per annum. 
LIFE MEMBER 
The payment of fifty dollars will make you a Life Member. It 
will entitle you to vote on all questions and to receive all publica- 
tions of the Congress. 
BENEFACTOR 
The payment of $500 constitutes a Benefactor, of which the Con- 
gress has some, but needs many more. 


STATE CONGRESSES 

Each State Congress is entitled to send to the Convention of the 
National Congress of Mothers its President and three Delegates-at- 
large. 

Local Circles or organizations can join the Congress only through 
the State Congress, when there is a State Congress. In unorganized 
States, Clubs or Circles join the National Congress by sending applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 

DUES 

All Parent-Teacher Associations, Mothers’ Circles or Child Study 
Circles are admitted as members of the Congress on payment of ten 
cents per capita a year. The organization applying for membership 
should send a duplicate list of the names of officers and members to 
the Secretary of the State when there is a State Congress, or to the 
National Secretary when the State is unorganized. 

The State Secretary should forward to the National Secretary 
one of these lists. 

Women’s Clubs or other organizations not engaged in the work 
of the Congress but desiring to keep in touch with the National work 
for Child and Home may affiliate with the Congress by payment of 
three dollars annually for Clubs of one hundred or less, or five dollars 
for clubs of over one hundred, half of which shall be retained by the 
State Treasurer and half shall go to the National Treasurer. 


APPLICATION 
Application for membership should be sent to 
Mrs. ArtHurR A. BIRNEY, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
806 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST BY THE 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
147 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Subscription price, fifty cents a year. 
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Send subscriptions and all communications relating to the business of THE MAGAZINE to 
EDWARD W. Mumrorp, 147 N. roth Street, Philadelphia. 
Send editorial correspondence to Mrs. H. H. Birney, 4016 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Send letters for the National Organization to the Washington office, 806 Loan & Trust 
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Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as second-class matter. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DESK. 

THE Congress of Mothers is founded on the conviction that every child 
has within him possibilities for good ; that if they are undeveloped, or distorted, 
that, in some way, we are to blame. 

The world has reasoned too long from a false premise. Too long has it 
bent its efforts to providing punishment for offenders: too long has it taken 
it as a matter of course that crime was a matter of necessity: that bad children 
were one of the fixed quantities which could not be changed. Too long has 
it failed to recognize the Divine Fatherhood which broods over every human 
soul, without which it has no power to live nor breath nor act, and with whose 
help and guidance every human being may rise to the heights. 


To understand childhood—to provide for its devel- 

BELIEF IN opment, physically, mentally and spiritually, is to co- 

THE CHILD operate with God, in the greatest of all works; it is to 
build up the Kingdom of God on earth. 

What are the keys which open the door to this wonderful product of a 
Divine Power, the little child? Sympathy and love, and the belief in the 
possibility for nobility. You must believe in a child if you wish to make him 
believe in himself. Expect good in him, and you will find it. The power of 
suggestion is a mighty factor in the making of character. 

The Home, the School and the Community each bear an important part 
in the development of childhood, 
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The home comes first. It has so much greater opportunity for influence 
that when it does its full duty it counteracts much that may be lacking in 
school or state. Good men and women are not always good fathers and 
mothers. Luxurious houses are not necessarily good homes, nor are scant 
and meagre houses necessarily poor homes. It is the quality of the father 
and the mother, in their relations to their children, which makes a good home. 
It is a much higher and deeper thing than the provision of luxuries and of 
education. It is the touch of soul to soul, of heart to heart. It is the sympa- 
thetic leading and guiding of a young soul to the great truths of life. 

How few men and women who make homes, and bring into them little 
children, have a conception of childhood or an appreciation of their great 
privilege and their sacred duty. 

To bring into the world a truer knowledge of the child, to help parents to 
realize what a home should be, is the most important step toward securing 
the welfare of the child. 

A man who devoted his life to giving his children all that money could 
buy, who owned a vast estate, and kept thirty or forty horses, which were 
at the disposal of his children for hunting or riding, who gave them luxuries 
and love, but never trained them to independence or ability to do for them- 

selves, died, and through unfortunate investments made 


ONLY by inexperienced sons, the great estate was lost. To- 
CHARACTER day the sons are holding places in the ranks of unskilled 
COUNTS workmen. Outside conditions are never secure. The 


parents who fail to give their children qualities of self- 
helpfulness and independence do them a serious wrong. The parents whose 
lives are absorbed in business or society, who entrust the shaping of the lives 
of their children to others too often find that the result is very different from 
what they could wish. 

A. young mother once said to me, in speaking of her little girls of three 
and five, who are entrusted to nurses day and night: “They do not need me 
now ; when they are older they will appreciate me.” One day the little five- 
year-old was playing with the sewing machine, and when a friend remonstrated, 
saying, “Don’t you know, dear, that your mother said you must not touch the 
machine?” she replied, “But mother does not see me,” and nothing would 
make the child understand that there was any harm in disobeying the mother’s 
commands if the mother did not see her. The lessons of the nurse had sunk 
deep into her heart. No mother-lessons ever came to show her better. Poor 
are the children of any mother, whether rich or poor, who feels no personal 
responsibility in the training of her children. 

The one, for society foregoes the privilege and duty; the other, often as 
a breadwinner, is compelled to let her children come up as they will; in either 
case the result is the same, though the mothers are not equally at fault. 

The home which produced Abraham Lincoln knew no comforts, but a true 
mother was there. The things which count are of the spirit. It is the ideal 
which gives wings to the soul of man and enables him to surmount obstacles 
and difficulties. 
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Who but the father and mother can instill into the heart of childhood the 
great truths of life? Who but them can give the childish mind the relation of 
earth to heaven—the love and dependence on a Divine power which gives 
strength to every life? How can they do it if it is not a part of their own lives? 

Religion is no abstract thing. Hour by hour, in connection with the ordi- 
nary daily events of life, the principles are instilled which shape the life of 
the child. Does it matter, then, who are the companions of the child? 

The greatest boon to any child is to feel from its infancy that God is 
his father; that father and mother and every child look to Him for His guid- 
ance. That sense of the relation of the material to the spiritual cannot come 


too soon. Good parents cannot afford to leave to others the work of giving this 
to their children. 


Good parenthood has sympathy with childish pleasures, and childish joys 
and sorrows. It means entering into their feelings, and being their good 
comrades. Fear has no place in a child’s life where father and mother are 
concerned. 

While material needs are understood and supplied they should hold a 
place subservient to the mental and spiritual requirements of the child. 


Good parents can do more to prevent disease and crime than all the phy- 
sicians and all the courts in the land. They can do more to give sacred 
standards of marriage than anyone else. They can do more to prevent the 
scandal and heart-break of divorce. 


A parent’s work is positive, not negative. Children must be fortified and 
prepared in the formative years of childhood to meet the trials that every life 
encounters. 


“Mind in the Making,” a study in mental development, by Edgar James 
Swift, of St. Louis, is a book that is full of valuable suggestions to every one 
who is concerned in the care and guidance of children. Prof. Swift has made 
a careful study of child nature which appeals strongly to those who have 

studied child development from the child’s point of view. 
SWIFT’S “MIND The chapters on “Criminal Tendencies of Boys,” 


IN THE “School-Mastering Education, School and the Individ- 
MAKING” ual,” foreshadow what may be in store for children 


when they are understood. There is no better proof 
needed that our system of home and school education is lacking than the 
fact that so many boys look on school as drudgery. With compulsory educa- 
tion laws it is still difficult to keep boys in school. 

It will be a happy day for childhood when the school relates itself to the 
life and interests of childhood and thus becomes a joy to the children. 

In the lists hitherto published in the MAGAztNeE of Delegates appointed by 
Governors to attend the International Congress as representatives of their 
respective States there were omitted the names of Mrs. W. Jerome Chambers, 
of Alabama, and Mrs. John H. S. Fulton, of Maryland. Mrs. George H. 
Porter and Mrs. Ira H. Houghton were delegates to the Congress from the 
Baltimore Mothers’ Circle. 
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Children in the United States 
By HON. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 


Commissioner of Education of the United States 


Address delivered before the International Congress at Washington 


The President of the United States, 
in assigning to me the high honor of 
coming before you as his representa- 
tive, expressed his deep and serious 
interest in your undertaking. To pro- 
mote the general welfare by way of a 
betterment of American childhood is, 
as I understand it, the main object of 
your activities. It is a purpose which, 
in an especial degree, commands the 
President’s warm consideration. In 
this solicitude all patriotic Americans 
must And whatever wise 
measures you may initiate to carry 
your high purpose into effect cannot 
fail to find a response in all groups 
and sections and parties of our Ameri- 
can people. 


share. 


In particular, as a schoolman and a 
member of the National Education As- 
sociation, may I express my personal 
gratification that the Mothers’ Con- 
gress is to be one of the organizations 
to be represented in the new Depart- 
ment of National Organizations of 
Women, which was authorized by the 
directors of that association at their 
meeting last summer in Los Angeles. 
The educational of these 
several women’s organizations is so 


program 


well framed, and so much may be done 
by them to make that program opera- 
tive in our educational systems, that 
your participation in our great Na- 
tional Association brings with it a 
promise of heightened usefulness. It 
is to be hoped that you may find your 


new relations with that association 


altogether helpful and congenial. May 
you be greatly successful in the educa- 
tional projects to which so much of 


your effort has been consecrated. 
And may your meetings here in 
Washington happily further your 


plans for making a joyous childhood 
universal in this land, as the best in- 
troduction to an honorable manhood 
and womanhood. 

Your purpose is, indeed, the broad 
purpose of our civilization. We are 
seeking to make a childhood of whole- 
some play lead up to a mature life of 
wholesome work from which the spirit 
of play has not been altogether lost. 
We think it worth while to provide 
for childhood with its play. We think 
it worth while to provide in a thou- 
sand ways for the work of grown-up 
But just at this time we are 
chiefly interested in the passage from 
the age of play to the age of work. 
That is the focus of some of our 
most anxious thought of to-day. The 
school is largely concerned with the 
transformation of a playing child into 
a working man with some of the play 
still left in him. So the question of 
which I speak is the question of the 
fitting together of the later years of 
school with the earlier years of work. 
Here is one of the most penetrating 
questions of our time, and one to 
which you may fairly devote your 
most earnest planning and study. 

It may not be necessary to show the 
danger of too abrupt a change from 


years. 
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Children in the 


one mode of life to another. That 
danger has been often remarked. For 
example, it has been noted that the 
German system of higher education, 
under which a student passes at one 
bound from the close prescription and 
supervision of the gymnasium into the 
unlimited freedom of the university, 
is a system which subjects many a 
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age who in one day passes from a life 
in which there is no work to a life 
that is all work? The physical strain 
of such a transition is great, but the 
moral strain is worse. Yet exactly 
the strain of such sudden change is 
what we have to guard against in the 
interest of great numbers of our peo- 
ple. 
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HON. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 


United States Commissioner of Education 


young student to an overwhelming 
moral disadvantage. Many lives are 
undoubtedly wrecked in that first year 
of unaccustomed liberty. On the 
other hand, the German points to the 
hard lot of the American volunteer 
in time of war. Without preparation 
of any kind he is plunged from a life 
of peace into the hardest realities of a 
military life. It cannot be denied that 
physically and morally many young 
men have gone to pieces under such a 
strain. But what is to be said of a 
boy in his teens or a girl of the same 


Where our population is densely 
concentrated and the struggle for a 
living is hard, where industry is or- 
ganized in enormous units, in facto- 
ries and mines, and laborers are 
counted by the hundreds or the thou- 
sands, there the danger rises to its 
highest pitch. In a more scattered 
population and under industrial con- 
ditions of an earlier type, the danger 
is less threatening. There, in many 
individual instances, we may still see 
the passage from school and play to 
grown-up life and work accomplished 
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in ways that are wholesome and very 
good to contemplate. 

It is natural for us to go back in 
thought to the course of our own lives. 
[ trust I may be pardoned, accord- 
ingly, if I appeal for illustration to my 
own personal recollections. They 
take me back to a childhood on the 
farm and in a country village in North- 
ern Illinois. Before I was ten years 
old my village life had begun. Be- 
fore I was eleven the ambition was 
moving me to take some share in the 
family burdens. I could see already 
that those burdens were pressing 
heavily on the father and mother. 
Our family life was an intimate one. 
We were all partners in the family 
fortunes. I had my regular round of 
small duties, known as chores, but I 
was eager to earn money and pay my 
part of the costs. So it came about 
that it was my own desire and no 
urgency whatever on the part of my 
parents that made me a wage-earner 
in my eleventh year. After anxious 
searching and inquiry I found employ- 
ment in the village which did not in- 
terfere with the hours of school; in 
vacation time I began working on 
neighboring farms; and before the 
year was out I had assumed the full 
responsibility of keeping myself in 
clothes. By a happy provision of na- 
ture, as I grew taller and it cost more 
to clothe me, I grew also stronger and 
It was 
a proud moment when my wages were 
advanced from fifty to seventy-five 
cents a day. 

At a later time the home place grew 
larger and I was needed there to do 
my part with the other laborers. So 
I ceased to earn an independent in- 
come, and once more I was clothed 
from the family purse. Thus with 


my earning power increased. 
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various alternations of work and 
schooling, and later with short terms 
of teaching school, the time went on 
until I was prepared to enter regularly 
upon my chosen profession. 

It was a happy life, on the whole. 
There was a fair amount of play in it, 
and I enjoyed the play a good deal 
more than the work. But there was 
interest, too, and pride in the work. 
The rest of the household were doing 
their part. There were warm neigh- 
borhood relationships. And in the 
home there was music and reading, 
with table-talk on politics, history, re- 
ligion and the daily news. 

It is plain to see that mine was not 
an isolated case. In many parts of 
the country it may be duplicated with 
ten thousand variations to this day. 
Numerous records parallel with this, 
to all intents and purposes, may be 
found in the Congressional Directory. 
And if Who’s Who gave biographical 
details concerning the first twenty 
years in the life of each of its inmates, 
such instances might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. 

Let me repeat that the point to 
which attention is here particularly di- 
rected is the overlapping, or let us 
say the dovetailing, of school life with 
the life of a wage-earner and pro- 
ducer. Such overlapping belongs to 
certain years between the ages of 
Leaving out 
of consideration now that small per- 
of our people for whom 
schooling is still the main occupation 
of life for some years past the age of 
twenty-one, and speaking only of that 
greater number who have gone over 
to a life of labor before they have 
passed their majority, and many of 
them long before, I would present for 
your consideration this view: That 


twelve and twenty-one. 
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for that larger proportion of our num- 
bers ways should be sought by which 
their school life may be dovetailed into 
their life of toil. For one or two years 
at least, and preferably for a longer 
time, after the law permits them to 
work for pay, some part of their time 
should still be reserved for school. 
The ways by which this may be ac- 
complished will be various, and some 
of them are still to be discovered. 
But, by whatever ways may yet be 
found available, we must seek to pre- 
vent the sharp break from school life 
to a life of hard and unremitting 
labor, which is now too often the lot 
of boys and girls at the fourteenth, 
fifteenth or sixteenth year of their 
age. 

The more gradual and irregular 
transition of which my own boyhood 
is an ordinary example is in some 
ways better than any arrangement 
which can be deliberately provided, 
on a large scale, by legislation and 
administrative procedure. gut in 
some ways it is not so good. There 
are surely methods to be found by 
which a closer interaction may be 
brought about between the schooling 
and the labor. Each may be made to 
give support to the other. Our na- 
tional inventiveness should be equal 
to the demand for educational inven- 
tions to meet this rising need. Al- 
ready, in fact, such devices have be- 
gun to appear. In the great agri- 
cultural States of the West, many boys 
and young men are dividing their 
time between farm work in summer 
and studies in agricultural schools 
and colleges in winter. In the cities 
there are robust and ambitious young 
people who, even after full days of 
labor, give their evenings to attend- 
ance on evening schools. There are 


department stores in which a part of 
the time of the younger employees is 
given to school pursuits in school 
rooms provided by their employers. 
At the University of Cincinnati and 
the Carnegie Technical Schools in 
Pittsburg, young men and boys divide 
their time between an apprenticeship 
in the shop and theoretical study in 
the class room. These varied experi- 
ments may be regarded as the skir- 
mish line of an advance which is to be 
of great significance for our national 
character and well-being. It is not 
too much to hope that laws may be 
devised and plans of organization 
carried into effect that will make a 
dovetail period, in which part school- 
ing is required and part time labor is 
permitted, one of the most fruitful 
periods in all the educational years 
of youth. I do not look to see such 
a movement fall short of this consum- 
mation: That for all of our people 
there shall be schooling of some sort 
and in some amount through all the 
years up to the age of twenty-one; 
and that this schooling in its later 
years shall have a more intimate 
bearing on the duties and occupations 
of life than we have yet been able to 
accomplish. 

3ut while we hold such hopes and 
expectations in all confidence, it is not 
to be forgotten that the immediate 
task is that of securing wise laws for 
compulsory education, joined with 
compulsory abstinence from unsuit- 
able wage-earning work. There is 
clearly this need that the right to an 
education and freedom from those in- 
dustrial conditions which would ruin 
the good results of education should 
both be provided by law. Of our 
forty-six States, thirty-five have now 
on their statute books laws varying 
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greatly in their scope for the accom- 
plishment of both of these purposes ; 
on the other hand, one State has no 
laws for either of these purposes, and 
nine have either child labor laws or 
laws for compulsory education alone. 
The District of Columbia is not a sat- 
isfactory model for the rest of the 
country, for its improved statute for 
compulsory education is not yet 
matched with a statute for the regula- 
tion of child labor. gap 
which it is hoped the present Con- 
gress will supply.* 


This is a 


Now, taking account only of those 
States in which there are both com- 
pulsory education laws and child labor 
laws side by side, let us note the rela- 
tion between the close of the compul- 
sory education period and the begin- 
ning of the permissive labor period. 
Some of our child labor laws assign 
different for different occupa- 
tions and none of them apply to all 
possible occupations. But speaking 
broadly, the present status of the case 
is about as follows: In eighteen of the 
States these two points coincide, that 
is, full-time employment is permitted 
the day after 
education ceases. 


ages 


full-time compulsory 

In one of the States 
there is a gap of two years between 
the two. For many children such a 
gap is a period of danger, a much 
more serious danger, indeed, than that 
of the step from 
gainful employment; for 


school to 

children 
who may not take employment for 
wages and are not required to go to 
school are subject to all of the evils 
of enforced idleness at an age when 
impulse is strong and control is weak 
and characters are ready to take their 


sudden 





*Congress has passed a child labor law 
since this was written. 
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bent for life. (In seven of the States 
this danger is met by a provision ex- 
tending the age of compulsory school 
attendance in the case of children 
having no regular employment.) In 
the remaining seventeen of these States 
there is some form of overlapping of 
the compulsory schooling age and the 
permissive employment age. In 
these seventeen States there would 
seem, even at the present time, to be a 
fair opportunity for judicious experi- 
mentation with ways of making a 
better transition from the school to 
the work of life. 

More and more, however, it be- 
comes clear that statutory provisions 
in these matters are not effective with- 
out well-developed systems of inspec- 
tion and enforcement. And if the 
best things are to be brought within 
reach the enforcement of compulsory 
education laws must go hand in hand 
with the enforcement of compulsory 
non-labor laws. Such combined ef- 
ficiency is absolutely essential if the 
ends of which I have spoken are to 
be attained. With adequate guaran- 
tees on the sanitary and the educa- 
tional side it would be practicable for 
many children in the middle of their 
‘teens to place the school alongside 
of the factory or the shop and to have 
the pupils divide their time between 
the two. It is conceivable that such 
an arrangement might be made of in- 
calculable advantage, not only to 
industry but equally to education. But 
it should not be considered for a mo- 
ment without those adequate guaran- 
tees. In every way it would appear 
that any great progress in these mat- 
ters is dependent upon a full and 
harmonious development of our 
systems of enforcement. It will be 


safe to make the laws flexible, to adapt 
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them to a gréat variety of conditions, 
in proportion as their administration 
becomes exact and dependable. To 
strengthen these provisions on the ad- 
ministrative side is accordingly one of 
our chief concerns at this time; and 
this is notably the case, I may repeat, 
if any such intimate combination of 
industry and education as is here pro- 
posed for a transition period is to be 
made a safe and sane and practicable 
undertaking. 

Passing now from this more special 
consideration of the transition period 
in the lives of our future workers, 
permit me to remind you of the pres- 
ent urgency of the whole problem of 
our school attendance. After all of 
the efforts that have been put forth— 
compulsory attendance laws, varied 
attractions in the studies offered, and 
public opinion pressing upon indif- 
ferent parents—our school attendance 
is still far behind what it should be. 
At a fair estimate every one of our 
people should receive at least eight 
years of schooling of approximately 
two hundred days to the year. As a 
matter of fact, we fall far short of 
this standard. In the year 1905 the 
average schooling per individual of 
the population for the whole country 
was only 5.33 years. In the North 
Atlantic Division, including the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States, 
this average went as high as 7.09 
years. In the South Central Division 
it was only 3.06 years. In both cases 
it was far too low, and it is evident 
that a great task is still before us to 
bring this amount up to anything like 
the point that it should reach. When 
we try to realize the meaning of the 
figures, to understand how many chil- 
dren have been kept from their edu- 
cational inheritance, we are oppressed 


with the waste of warm, human life 
and opportunity which such a showing 
signifies. Yet the figures offer en- 
couragement, too. While the present 
averages are painfully low, they rep- 
resent a long-continued improvement. 
The showing of an average of 5.33 
years of schooling per individual of 
the population in the year 1905 should 
be set over against an average of 3.96 
years in the year 1880. This advance 
of 35 per cent. within the term of 
twenty-five years is a notable gain 
when we remember that the total 
number of persons to be educated had 
increased at a rapid rate within the 
same period. In the South Central 
Division, which shows the lowest 
average at this time, the improve- 
ment has been notably rapid, amount- 
ing to 65 per vent. within this twenty- 
five year period. 

When we turn from the figures for 
broad sections of our land to a closer 
examination of representative cities, 
we find both stimulus and encourage- 
ment in another form. Here we have 
the significant tables recently prepared 
by Professor Thorndike to show the 
dwindling of public school classes 
from the lower to the higher grades 
of the school. The showing here is 
disheartening if we consider only such 
facts as these: That one-half of the 
pupils, generally speaking, have left 
school before the eighth grade is 
reached, and only 40 per cent. go 
through to the end of the elementary 
school. But when, on the other hand, 
we see what progress some of our 
cities have made, we take new cour- 
age for the rest. While in the mean 
or average the cities show over half 
of the pupils dropping out before the 
eighth grade is entered, twelve cities 
out of twenty-three already carry 
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more than half of their pupils through 
the seventh grade, seven carry more 
than half of them through the eighth 
grade, and two, at least, carry a ma- 
jority of their pupils through the 
ninth grade and over into the high 
school. There is reason, then, for 
solicitude and reason as well as for 
hope. What one city or a few cities 
This 
is the word to be passed on to those 
parents’ 


have done other cities may do. 
associations in connection 
with public schools which the Mothers’ 
Congress has promoted—a form of 
association of the greatest promise in 
the way of educational improvement. 
All manner of cooperation and moral 
influence must be added to all manner 
of legal and administrative compulsion 
to bring about the desirable uplift of 
our schools in this matter of attend- 
ance. But such combination of 
favoring influence has even now ac- 
complished notable improvements 
which have been seen and measured 
and recorded. So much the more may 
that the of the 
future their 


efforts 
will 


we expect 
immediate have 
wished-for reward. 

The point cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the importance of 
these various statistics lies in the 
that they represent. 
We are concerned with the difference 


human values 
that it makes in a human life to have 
eight full years of schooling in a good 
school, as compared with three or four 
fragmentary years in some half-or- 
ganized makeshift for a school, or 
even less than that and with no school 
at all. 
values in individual lives, and we are 
looking beyond to the great interests 
of the Commonwealth and the Na- 
tion that are As regards 
school attendance and child labor and 


We are concerned with these 


involved. 
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all of those high interests to which 
your organization has devoted its at- 
tention, these human values, these 
State and National interests, come be- 
fore us with compelling power. 
These interests cannot fall short of a 
national significance, for it is the on- 
coming citizenship of the nation with 
which they have to do. The nation 
cannot look with unconcern on those 
things that affect its fundamental 
character and endurance, It is not 
my purpose here to discuss any of the 
ways which have been proposed to 
give effect to the national concern in 
these matters through governmental 
action. I shall do no more than ex- 
press my conviction that this national 
concern is too deep and genuine to 
fail of finding suitable expression. 
It is not to be supposed for a moment 
that the nation will do aught to 
weaken the hands of the States in 
dealing with the present situation. 
3ut the nation has much to do that 
will strengthen the hands of the 
States, and will work to the better- 
ment of that great body of young 
citizens who are the hope alike of the 
States and of the nation. 

The great need is that the opportu- 
nity for sound growth and education 
shall be equalized for our children and 
our youth throughout the land. If 
opportunity is the very thing that our 
democracy means then we must real- 
ize democracy, as far as possible, by 
making the opportunity of the child 
born in one part of the land as fair 
and encouraging as that of the child 
born in any other part of the land. 
This, in large part, must be the re- 
sponsibility of governments, both 
State and national. But as prepara- 


tory to governmental provisions, and 
as holding the ground till govern- 
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ments can act with full effect, there is 
a great work to be done by private 
and cooperative agencies. And when 
governments have done their best 
there will still be large responsibilities 
devolving on such agencies. Your 
influential society and other women’s 
societies that share in these under- 
takings—they can do much to further 
that equalizing of opportunity which 
our America still so sorely needs. 

Thus far we have considered the 
interests of children in the United 
States with reference, first, to the con- 
nection of school life with life in the 
world of work, and in the second 
place to the whole question of attend- 
ance upon the schools. Before I close 
may I go back to that earlier and still 
more difficult problem which has been 
given a prominent place among the 
aims and purposes of this Congress, 
the problem of preparation for 
mother-work. I would not venture to 
advise you with reference to an edu- 
cation which should fit women for 
their part as mothers in the home. 
That is a high theme in which others 
may learn from you. What I should 
like to urge upon your consideration 
is a narrower and lowlier calling, yet 
one which may conceivably become of 
large significance in the life of our 
people. 

Under modern conditions there is 
need for a great deal of mothering by 
those who are not mothers themselves, 
a need for foster-mothering, if the 
term may be permitted. In orphan- 
ages, in day nurseries, in social settle- 
ments, in homes from which the 
mother has been taken, or in which the 
living mother is unable to carry all 
the burdens of her position, there is 
to-day a wide demand for the services 
of young women who are expert in 
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the care of little children from the 
first month of babyhood to the age for 
kindergarten or school. This demand 
is met for the most part by those who 
have had no special training for the 
task, because such special training is 
nowhere to be found. We _ have 
trained kindergartners and_ trained 
hospital nurses. Some little begin- 
ning has been made in the training of 
nursery maids at babies’ hospitals. 
In Ghent and Paris and London there 
are schools for mothers among the 
very poor. But none of these exactly 
meet the case. What is proposed, in 
effect, is this: That as in recent years 
the profession of kindergartner and 
the profession of hospital nurse have 
been created, so now another new pro- 
fession for women be established, the 
profession of babies’ nurse or nursery 
governess. As a profession it would 
require its training schools, its profes- 
sional literature, its societies maintain- 
ing a professional spirit and atmos- 
phere. The training would, in part, 
resemble that of the hospital nurse, in 
part it would draw near to that of 
the kindergartner, in part it would 
be different from either, a special 
training for this new profession alone. 
A leading place should necessarily be 
given to the care of the little one«’ 
health and particularly to the problem 
of nourishment. But there should he 
a place, too, for the principles of baby 
education, which might consist mainly 
of the prevention of too much educa- 
tion and the securing of a healthy ner- 
vous system, capable of standing the 
strain that school life will put upon it 
in after years. 

There is, however, no need to elab- 
orate details, for these in any case 
must be supplied for the most part by 
the teaching of experience. So far 
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as the main contention is concerned 
[ am persuaded that there is room for 
this new profession and that it will 
quickly make a place for itself as soon 
as a school for such training is pro- 
vided. In commending such a plan 
to your consideration let me add that 
the largest usefulness of schools for 
foster-mothers would undoubtedly 
come in time to be their indirect serv- 
ice—their returning wave of influence 
upon that subtler and more difficult 
preparation for real 
That there should be 
profession in which the varied knowl- 
edge 


motherhood. 
schools and a 
needed for the care of the 
youngest children is regularly assem- 
bled and communicated—such a cir- 
cumstance could not fail to have the 
deepest interest for mothers every- 
where, who have the most intense and 
personal desire to know what may be 
known for their children’s good. To 
give form and coherence and practical 
effectiveness to the knowledge of baby 
life and the life of the little child, even 
though it were done in the first in- 
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stance for the training only of nurses, 
would be in the end a service rendered 
to all motherhood. : 

It is with the greatest diffidence and 
deference that I bring these few sug- 
gestions to you, upon whom the real 
responsibilities and honors of mother- 
work have rested. You will undoubt- 
edly devise wise and liberal things for 
the children of our land, for no one 
feels their needs more keenly than 
you, or seeks more earnestly to supply 
those needs. Knowing the full weight 
of anxious care for your own, you 
have learned to care for the good of 
all those who are under the simple, 
common, universal need of childhood 
throughout the land. 
must bear those 


And we who 
burdens in other 
ways come to you, deeply mindful of 
all that the ministry of mother and of 
wife have meant in our own homes, 
and look to you with confidence for 
help in those large undertakings for 
the welfare of all children with which 
our State and national governments 
have to do. 


Work for Children in Manila 


Mrs. Fred. T. Dubois, on her visit 
to the with Secretary 
Taft’s party, interested the Philippine 
women in forming a branch of the 


Philippines 


Congress there in connection with 
the Woman’s Club. 


“cc 


It is known as 
La Proteccion de la Infancia,” and it 
is incorporated, and owns and occu- 
pies a house of its own. The re- 
port from the only English speak- 
ing member, Helen C. Wilson, says: 

“The inauguration of the Gota de 
Leche took place on October 17. 
The house donated by Dr. Doherty 


has been put in good order. The 
laboratory for the preparation of the 
milk has been finished in white tiles 
and enclosed by glass windows, so 
that it is clean and dustless. 

“The management is under a com- 
mittee of physicians, who have entire 
charge of all technical matters, and 
who give their services; and a com- 
mittee of women. 

“At the opening eighteen children 
were entered. There are thousands 


of children in Manila suffering for 
lack of proper food.” 
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The Physical Rights of the Child 


By MRS. FRANCES SHELDON BOLTON 


Address delivered before the International Congress at Washington 


Kvery child has certain inherent 
rights that should and must be 
recognized if he is to develop nor- 
mally. What do I mean by a normal 
development? The _ highest, the 
finest, the most perfect physical, 
mental and spiritual development of 
which the child is capable. What is 
the greatest difficulty in the way of 
this normal development in the 
child? The indifference and _ the 
ignorance of the mother. How can 
this indifference and ignorance of the 
mother be best and soonest over- 
come? I feel sure in no way so 
rapidly as through organization. 
Therefore the National Congress of 
Mothers has much work yet to do. 
The mother’s intuition is a wonderful 
faculty and has helped mothers in 
all time in their hard tasks; it cannot 
take the place of knowledge, but it is 
a wonderful assistant to knowledge. 
Our beloved Mrs. Birney once said: 
“Every child has a right to a father 
and a mother who have given some 
thougnt to their work.” Love, in- 
stinct and intuition each have their 
place, but knowledge also has hers. 
Let us not be discouraged that all do 
not as yet recognize these rights of 
children, because Horace Scudder 
says that the Child and Childhood 
have been discovered only about 
fifty years. Some have not heard of 
the discovery of the child and som« 
who have heard still consider the sub- 
ject of his mental and _ spiritual 
development uninteresting, and un- 


deserving of the thoughtful con- 
sideration of educated adults. How 
many mothers know that a child 
grows most when he is asleep, and 
that only during sleep is nervous 
force accumulated and at all other 
times it is being spent. How many 
know that each little baby must pass 
through all the stages of the evolu- 
tion of the race? I desire here to 
enter my plea for more and yet more 
knowledge of the physical care of 
children by the so-called educated, 
up-to-date mothers. To a child with 
a good, sound, perfectly healthy body 
all things are possible in mental and 
spiritual development, but without 
perfect physical health little can even 
be hoped for. 

What is more precious than a 
baby? Absolutely nothing else can 
begin to compare with him, nothing 
deserves, nothing demands such in- 
telligent, thoughtful care. Whether 
he receives good or poor care, Mr. 
aby is the only hope of the human 
race. When I speak of Mr. Baby I 
am not calling your attention to a 
small number of persons nor am I 
asking you to consider the needs of 
a few thousand individuals. 

When I was young I was told that 
at every tick of the clock a baby made 
his initial bow to the world, but the 
last medical reports show that these 
babies now no longer come singly, 
but that at every two ticks of our 
clock three little babies come here to 
live. Do you realize what a vast 
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army comes to our world each 
twenty-four hours? It is ninety 


babies each minute and five thousand 
four hundred babies every hour, and 
one hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand six hundred 
twenty-four hours. 


babies every 
Every one of 
them needs good, wise, physical care 
immediately after they are born. Do 
they get it? Only a few of them. If 
only the wise old storks would be 
considerate enough to bring a card 
of instruction with each new baby 
what a vast amount of suffering 
might be prevented, both for the 
babies and the parents. For babies 
are helpless not for one day but for 
Who 
Are the 
persons who are taking care of them 
qualified for the work? Have they 
ever thought or studied the subject 
at all? If they have not studied the 
subject have they good traditions to 
guide them? Has the work been well 
done in the past? Statistics prove 
that 24 per cent. of the children that 
are born have been so cruelly robbed 
of this inherent right of being well 
cared for that life for them was im- 
possible, but statistics do not tell us 
how many of the living drag out a 
wretched because the 
ignorance or indifference of their 
parents denied them proper physical 
care. Professor Sherman Davis has 
wittily said that the three great de- 
termining factors in the life of every 
child are soup, soap, and sleep. I 
desire to call your attention to six of 
the determining factors in the life of 
each baby: first, air; second, heat; 
third, food; fourth, sleep; fifth, water; 
sixth, exercise. We will not touch 
upon the vast and alluring subjects of 
heredity or pre-natal influences which 


many days and many months. 
knows what they need? 


existence 
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many times are exceedingly import- 
ant factors in the physical develop- 
ment of the child. We will therefore 
simply consider baby’s first need. It 
is for pure, fresh air. If his lungs 
and heart cannot respond and take 
care of the air, baby’s earthly career 
will be very short. Baby needs good 
air in abundance and all that he can 
use, not just as little as he can exist 
upon. When fresh air is so freely 
provided for all, it seems a great pity 
that anyone should suffer for want of 
it. There is no time in the twenty- 
four hours that baby does not need 
pure air. Yet how comparatively few 
little babies are allowed good pure 
air to breathe, night and day. May 
I enter a protest against covering up 
the babies’ heads with a blanket? 

The second requirement is heat. 
Baby needs to gradually become ac- 
customed to the great change in tem- 
perature he has made. He needs to 
be carefully and judiciously wrapped 
up. His little hands and feet are a 
very good thermometer to tell 
whether or not he is covered up suffi- 
ciently. It is unwise to load the baby 
down with heavy blankets, and I do 
not know but it is as bad as to have 
too few coverings for this most sensi- 
tive little creature. Too many 
blankets are exhausting for a child; 
but not to be warm enough is cer- 
tainly devitalizing. 

The third requirement is food. 
Baby needs good food; the kind that 
nature intended for him is the very 
best he can possibly have. Here 
again it is often ignorance or lack of 
education which defrauds him of his 
rights. ‘This is hard for baby and 
hard, too, for the mother. When this 


has occurred the best thing to do is 
to get the advice of the family physi- 
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cian. Thenthe mother and the physi- 
cian can begin to experiment upon 
the baby. Hundreds of books have 
been written upon this subject of 
foods by professors and doctors who 


are making infant food a specialty. 


Yet as no two babies are exactly 
alike so no two babies can be fed 
alike with equal benefit to both. 
This one branch of the care of babies 
is so little understood that grave and 
learned professors are devoting their 
life and time to this work alone. 

My fourth determining factor is 
sleep. It seems to be a subject little 
thought about. But when our physi- 
cians say that more people starve to 
death for want of sleep than starve to 
death for want of food, our subject 
seems more important, does it not? 
Without the use of medicine I doubt 
if any child would sleep too much. 
During sleep we store up nervous 
energy which when awake we are 
constantly spending. The more good, 
natural sleep baby gets the happier 
and healthier he is. Good quiet sleep 
or its lack is often the determining 
factor which decides between useful- 
ness in life or failure. Let us all re- 
solve anew that our children shall not 
want for sufficient sleep. However 
do not compel a little baby to sleep 
long in one position. He needs to 
be frequently turned over, once in an 
hour or two, when he is too young to 
turn himself. 


The fifth great factor in the life of 
every child is water—both inside and 
outside of his little body. Most peo- 
ple do not realize this need of baby’s 
for water to drink. When a baby is 
but an hour or so old he can have his 
first drink of good, pure, warm water. 
The easiest way to give it is to put 
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it into a nursing bottle and let baby 
take all that he seems inclined to. 
Baby’s bath should be of daily occur- 
rence. It saves many a child from 
the worst things of life if only his 
little body is kept absolutely clean. 
Plenty of soap and water daily used 
on baby will be most beneficial, but 
the soap takes out the natural oil 
of the skin, so that after a good 
warm bath be sure to give him 
a warm oil rub every day, except 
the three or four warmest months 
of the year, when it is too heat- 
ing. In no other way can a child 
receive so much health and strength, 
with. so little expenditure of the vital 
forces, as from absorption, hence the 
value of the oil rub. It is found also 
beneficial as a preventive measure 
when there is a tendency to throat and 
lung disease. The last important 
factor that we shall discuss this morn- 
ing is exercise for children—a sub- 
ject very old and very new. Froebel 
has a little song to be sung to baby 
while the mother is assisting his phys- 
ical development by moving his legs 
in and out, up and down. Baby 
should never be forced to walk or 
stand, he is not lazy. There is a 
force within him that will compel him 
to attempt to stand or walk just as 
soon as he is sufficiently developed. 
In fact as a rule they are more apt to 
be over-ambitious than lazy. 

Let us use our influence to help 
mothers to realize how necessary 
health is, to try to learn all that they 
can about the subject and practice 
what they know, so that the children 
may have the physical stamina to do 
great things and to think beautiful 
noble thoughts, and the rising genera- 
tion will be people of whom we shall 
be justly proud. 
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Education of Young Women 


The Right Education of Young Women 
By LUCY WHEELOCK 


Address delivered before the International Congress at Washington 


The educational practice of any age 
conforms to its ideals. The ideal is 
the most practical thing in the world, 
because it marks out the path to 
progress. It shows us the way along 
which we may travel. Our _ school 
courses and our methods of training 
are determined by our educational 
ideals. The ferment of the educa- 
tional world to-day is due to the per- 


ception that we must adjust our prac- 


tice to conform to different ideals 
evolved from modern industrial and 
social conditions—to an increasing 
tendency to break with tradition and 
to discover and to meet the actual de- 
mands of the present. 

Nowhere is this more evident than 
in reference to the education of wom- 
en. A perennial interest in this sub- 
ject is shown by its literature. Un- 
der this heading there are over two 
hundred titles in the Boston Public 
Library, presenting varying concep- 
tions of what is desirable. We have 
the Greek ideal in XNenophon’s Eco- 
nomics, a woman trained only in the 
household arts and committed to the 
guidance of her husband to learn 
judgment and to gain efficiency—the 
Roman maiden of Plutarch who is al- 
lowed to study philosophy and mathe- 
matics, but whose chief gift is “ten- 
derness of heart, a pleasing counte- 
nance, softness of speech and an af- 
fectionate grace’ — the cloistered 
angel of Jerome, “having a body but 
not knowing it, the immortal spouse of 
the Heavenly King’”—the Seventeenth 


Century woman struggling to break 
down the walls of the dark cavern 
which excluded her from the neces- 
sary knowledge of the world—and 
finally the emancipated woman of our 
own time who defies reduction to one 
type. The period of Jane Austen’s 
heroines, with their desire for elegance 
and a constant tendency to faint, has 
long since vanished. A _ maiden’s 
charms do not fade at the age of 
twenty-two, and she can eat a full 
meal without injury to social position. 
The constancy and devotion of a Juliet 
and an Imogen are attributes prized 
in our category of woman’s graces, 
but these must be compounded with 
the wisdom of a Portia to make the 
perfect pattern. Modern fiction pho- 
tographs many and varied types of 
fine womanhood—the devoted and 
self-sacrificing Romola, the brilliant 
Diana of ‘the Crossways, Winifred 
Wynne, the embodied spirit of Forest 
and Moonlight, and the athletic, great- 
hearted, self-poised Carinthia. 
There is an ancient picture of an 
excellent woman, some of whose feat- 
ures we are trying to paint to-day. 
“The heart of her husband safely 
trusts in her.”” “She will do him good, 
not evil, all the days of her life.” She 
is busy and enterprising—‘like the 
merchant’s ships she bringeth her food 
from afar.” She has business ability 
—‘she considereth the field and buy- 
eth it.” She is industrious—“‘she lay- 
eth her hands to the spindle and her 
hands holdeth the distaff.” She is 
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prudent—‘‘she is not afraid of the 
snow for her household, for all her 
household are clothed with 
She does not 
clothing is 


double 
disdain 
silk and 
charitable—‘she 
stretcheth out her hand to the poor.” 
She is kind—‘in her tongue is the law 
of kindness.” 


garments.” 
beauty—‘‘her 


purple.” She is 


She is wise—‘‘she 
openeth her mouth with wisdom.” 
“Her children arise up and call her 
blessed; her 
praiseth her.” 


her hands 


husband and he 
“Give her the fruit of 
and let her 


praise her in the gates.” 


also, 


own works 

Have we improved upon this paint- 
ing of a woman whose price is above 
rubies? Such a conception of wom- 
an’s place in the household should 
influence our schemes of education. 
The woman’s college, modeled after 
the medizval traditions which have 
governed the colleges for men, has 
produced scholarly women not a few, 
and has opened up new fields of enter- 
prise and interest to women. 

The capacity of woman to receive 
the higher education has been amply 
demonstrated, and her capacity as 
leader has been discovered, as testified 
by the many social and reform move- 
ments inaugurated by women. Wom- 
an’s power of initiative needs no 
stronger proof than this National 
Congress of Mothers with its depart- 
ments of education, legislation and 
philanthropy. With all that has been 
attained there is much to be desired. 
Our colleges and finishing schools 
must recognize the special functions 
and qualities of women. The ideal 
woman as the Goddess of the Hearth, 
the High Priestess of the race, minis- 
tering at the altar of life, conserving 
the old beliefs in the beauty and sanc- 
tity of the home and the purity of fam- 
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ily life, is a vision which still lures us 
on. There are scattered efforts to 
realize this ideal. Domestic science 
courses and home-making classes are 
found here and there, either in sepa- 
rate institutions or in connection with 
established schools. Trade schools, 
classes in cooking and sewing in our 
public schools, supply to some extent 
the industrial training lost in our mod- 
ern home life. 

But one thing yet seems to be lack- 
ing everywhere—the lack which Her- 
bert Spencer deplored in inspecting 
school records and courses of study 
of his time—namely, the fact that we 
do not belong to a race of celibates. 
Women are not trained for the 
nurture of children. It is assumed 
that instinct and the advice of mothers 


and grandmothers will supply the 
work which it covers. As a re- 
sult many women when called up- 


on to take up the duties of mother- 
hood are weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. Child study, 
child psychology and child nurture 
are subjects rarely mentioned in the 
announcements of girls’ schools. The 
Kindergarten Training School is so 
far the only place where any just rec- 
ognition is accorded to these studies. 
I believe these schools have justified 
their reason for being in their power 
to awaken, through a study of child- 
hood and Froebel’s Philosophy of 
Life, and his theories of child train- 
ing, the womanly instincts and an in- 
terest in, and knowledge of, child 
life. What is needed is an extension 
and enrichment of the courses in these 
schools to provide a better academic 
foundation for the specific subjects 
pursued, and better opportunities for 
general culture. The largest hope 


educationally seems to me to lie in 















these school¢ in their effort to equip 
young women to fill adequately wom- 
an’s sphere. The ideal child ante- 
dates ideal manhood or womanhood, 
and ideal childhood presupposes ideal 
motherhood, Such motherhood must 
be trained. This Congress must ex- 
tend its influence to such an end. 

I can best indicate my conception 
of what such training would involve 
by a brief outline of the subjects most 
essential. 

1. A sound mind and a sound body 
is a condition to be desired to-day as 
it was in the days when Ovid pro- 
nounced it the great desideratum. To 
secure this there must be proper pro- 
vision for gymnastic exercise. I 
would like to advocate here the kin- 
dergarten games as a means of phys- 
ical and mental health. The running, 
skipping, dancing, flying and other 
rhythmic movements, are all excellent 
forms of exercise, and the value is en- 
hanced through a baptism into the 
spirit of play. One comes nearer to 
the primal sources of life and drinks 
of the wells of joy which spring up 
forever in the land of childhood. The 
clouds of false conceit and artificial 
values are washed away. The world 
is looked upon with clear eyes and we 
know that it is good. If a woman is 
to preserve a sound body for herself 
and her family she must understand 
the laws of health and sanitation. 
Hence our course must include biol- 
ogy and physiology, a study of dia- 
tetics and food values and some prac- 
tical knowledge of the preparation of 
food. 

2. I would lay emphasis upon those 
elements of culture which refine and 
beautify life. Our trained woman 
must have the entrée of “the eternal 
court, with its society wide as the 
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world, multitudinous as its days, the 
chosen and the mighty of every place 
and time.” She must long for the 
conversation of the wise and learn to 
understand it, and to hear it. She 
must also be able to open the door to 
this noble companionship to those un- 
der her guidance. She must familiar- 
ize herself with the literature of 
childhood as well as the great master- 
pieces of adult literature. She must 
know the myth, the legend and the 
fairy tale, the classics of childhood 
produced in the childhood of the race. 
She must choose such as present 
the great themes of all literature (in 
form to appeal to the child’s imagina- 
tion), the victory of the good, the 
overthrow of evil, the beauty of for- 
giveness, the joy of overcoming, and 
the eternal triumph of love. Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson has said that appre- 
ciation of literature can no more be 
taught than the song of the bird; but 
the contagion of a great interest and 
a great enthusiasm may be caught and 
passed on to those who come within 
its reach. 

In Mrs. Roger’s article in the 
March Atlantic, “Why American 
Mothers Fail,” she writes of an in- 
spired mother who made her inces- 
sant talk of reading to her children 
tell significantly. Before the eldest 
was ten years old they all knew almost 
every cranny and nook of Walter 
Scott, and the other standard works 
followed in turn. She read certain 
idyllic tales written in French which 
she translated aloud in simple Eng- 
lish, thereby diverting herself as well 
as her children. One of that family 
told me that he had never read a cur- 
rent book of fiction till he was sixteen. 
His taste had been formed without 
any long-winded lectures on literature. 
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Froissart, Aesop, Josephus and Bun- 
yan were household words. Later the 
mother wrote little plays, full of fire 
and sword, into which was smuggled 
many a spoonful of history, or myth- 
ology or poetical legend. The chil- 
dren were the eager little stock com- 
pany. 

The story is the old and primal 
form of instruction and inspiration. 
“The person with a story” is always 
the friend of children, and any person 
who is to be with children, be she 
mother or teacher, must perfect her- 
self in the art of story-telling, and in 
the ability to choose wisely those tales 
which present the right ideals of life 
and conduct and which people the 
mind with lovely forms. 

We have in this country a National 
Story-Tellers’ founded by 
Mr. Wyche, who has journeyed from 
one center to another as the apostle 
of the story, showing its mission as a 


League, 


means of culture and inspiration. 

We are called a nation of “Joiners.” 
Perhaps there is no better society to 
foster and join than such a league of 
story-tellers. 

The old Roman, Quintilian, de- 
manded that in the choice of a nurse 
two considerations should be para- 
mount: first, that she should be a per- 
son of good moral character; and, 
second, that she should speak well and 
correctly, because children are prone 
to imitate in action and speech those 
with whom they come in contact. 
President Eliot’s test of culture is the 
ability to use one’s mother tongue 
properly. There is no better method 
of gaining a good vocabulary and 
power of expression than this same 
story work with its oral and written 
reproductions. 

We have another recent society in 
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which membership is desirable—the 
Society for the Study of Spoken Eng- 
lish. The aim of this society is to 
promote the beauty of the spoken 
word. The beauty of the spoken 
word and “the soft, low voice, an ex- 
cellent thing in woman,” are both at- 
tainable by training. The method for 
this training which I advocate is “to 
lend to the rhyme of the poet the 
beauty of thy voice.” The learning 
and recital of the simple rhymes and 
poems of childhood give appreciation 
and power of rendering both rhythm 
and melody. The person with a 
rhyme is as desirable as a person with 
a story. The teacher or mother 
should be able to drop into poetry like 
Silas Wegg. Her repertoire should 
begin with Mother Goose and pro- 
to William Blake, Stevenson 
and Sidney Lanier. She must find the 
rhyme as well as the reason of things. 

3. The home-maker should be able 
to make a “Home Beautiful.” Hence 
we need courses in the fine arts. This 
will include: first, a history of art and 
a study of typical pictures of the great 
masters ; second, the study of pictures 
and casts with reference to their.se- 
lection for different rooms in the 
home and for the school, especially 
those which suggest noble thoughts 
and ideals. The influence of pictures 
and the meaning of art should be so 
clearly understood that it will be im- 
possible to admit the color supplement 
of the Sunday newspaper as part of 
the family picture gallery. If we be- 


gress 


lieve that we grow into the likeness 
of that which we behold, and that 
through the eye the mind is furnished 
its mental pictures, shall we not ex- 
clude Buster Brown with his pranks 
and rudeness from our range of ex- 
amples? 
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With the*receptive side of this art 
study there must be some opportunity 
for expression. “A man may see what 
he maketh,” says Emerson, and the 
power of appreciation is increased by 
the effort to express. We shall, there- 
fore, have lessons in coloring, model- 
ing and handicraft. And last, for our 
art department we must give sufficient 
musical training to “make the soul a 
dwelling place for sweet sounds and 
harmonies,” to enable one to be 
“moved by concord of sweet sounds,” 
and to sing and enjoy the ballads and 
simple songs of childhood. Unhappy 
the child who does not recall dimly 
the lullaby of his mother. 

4. To this general educational foun- 
dation I would add child study car- 
ried on by a reverent and careful ob- 
servation of children themselves, to 
discover their interests, traits and ten- 


dencies, and by a faithful study of the 
best guides in the psychology of child- 
hood. The first place would naturally 
be awarded to Froebel, who has given 
us in his Mother-Play the best picture 
which we possess of child life in its 
periods of growth and typical mani- 


festations. In this book is also il- 
luminated for all time the sweet and 
reasonable intercourse of mother and 
child, and there is pointed out to the 
mother ways and means of nurture of 
the physical, mental and spiritual life 
of her child. All women who are to 
deal with children should know that 
the child speaks and understands as a 
child and not as an adult. They 
should be able to recognize the 
budding and ripening period of in- 
stinct, the awakening of different in- 
terests and their dominant influence on 
the life of the child. They should ap- 
preciate and enter into the child’s 
realm of fancy, so that they may not 
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mistake a lively imagination for an in- 
tent to deceive. They should be wise 
enough to distinguish between the 
sensory and motor child, and not to 
expect the same results nor attempt to 
carry on the same mode of training 
with each type. 

The true function of a plaything 
should be understood, that one may 
not induce poverty of imagination by 
too lavish a supply of the finished and 
complete, nor dwarf the instinct for 
motor activity by too many motor 
cars and self-moving mechanisms, nor 
to thwart the domestic destiny of the 
little girl by allowing the Teddy-bear 
to entirely supplant the time-honored 
doll. The plaything of a child should 
be “the distaff of flax, from which the 
fancy weaves the coat of many col- 
ors.” A special knowledge of the 
Froebel gifts and materials for occu- 
pation and training in their use is de- 
sirable. Every woman who stands in 
any relation to children should fit her- 
self to be able to answer the ever- 
recurring demand of restless child- 
hood—“What shall I do,” or, “Tell 
me something to do.” 

The trained mother should be suf- 
ficiently enlightened to apply the test 
of self-activity to any plaything or 
material given to a child. No occu- 
pation is genuine that does not provide 
for self-employment and offer scope 
for investigation, experiment and 
creation. A study of the primitive 
industries out of which have grown 
the necessary arts of life is very useful 
here. It is because so few women 
know how to employ and guide a 
child’s activity that so many false and 
artificial modes of amusement have 
been allowed. It indicates great pov- 
erty of resource to feel that a chil- 
dren’s theatre is necessary or a pro- 
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child’s 
Most of us would sympathize 


fessional entertainer for a 
party. 
with Mrs. Roger’s wish that there 
might be a law prohibiting children, 
under the age of fifteen, from enter- 
ing any and all theatres, taking out of 
the incompetent hands of mothers any 
volition in this matter. 

We try to protect the children of 
one class from premature work, 
which undermines health and dwarfs 
growth and kills the spirit of play and 
joy. But few there are to protect 
against the injury done to the children 
of another class by premature and 
artificial amusements, which also un- 
dermine health, kill the spirit of play 
and joy and cause weariness of life 
before it is well begun. 

I am aware that this is not a disser- 
tation on the training of children, but 
on the education of young women. 
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The two, however, in their very na- 
ture are so inseparable that one in- 
cludes the other. 

I have by no means attempted to 
outline a complete and detailed cur- 
riculum of studies, but only to indi- 
cate the kind of knowledge of most 
worth to a woman, that she may reach 
the supreme test of life. 

With clear eyes we must see the 
goal of our effort and with unfaltering 
steps journey towards it. The goal is 
nothing less than the redemption of 
the world through the better educa- 
tion of those who are to shape it and 
make it. The keeper of the gates of 
to-morrow is the little child upon a 
mother’s arms. The way of that 
kingdom which is to come on earth, as 
in heaven, is placed in the hands of a 
child, and that child’s hands a woman 
holds. 


Topical Outlines for Mothers’ Meetings 


Subject V. 


Discipline, or How Shall We Govern Our Children? 


By MARY LOUISA BUTLER 


TOPICS. 
“Tf thou the truth wouldst teach, thou 
must be true thyself.” 
1. How far is it feasible and ad- 


visable to make punishment a natural ’ 


result of offense? 

2. Should fear ever be used as an 
element of discipline? 

3. What place has corporal punish- 
ment in the discipline of a child? 

4. Should the execution of dis- 
cipline be relegated to persons other 
than the parents? 

5. Is it advisable to protract dis- 
pleasure shown by parents to children 
as a punishment for offense? 





6. To what extent should approba- 
tion be a part of discipline? 

7. Which is better, to force obedi- 
ence or to make a child want to obey? 
Why? 

8. In training a child what dis- 
tinction should be made between li- 
cense and liberty? 


IMPORTANT POINTS. 


“Before punishing find out if some 
physical trouble is the cause of 
bad behavior.” 


“A parent who does not know how 
to govern a child without whipping 
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it ought to surrender the care of that 
We have 
heard many old people say: ‘If we 
were to bring up another child we 
would never whip it.’ They are wise, 
but a little too late. Instead of God 
doing so little for children that they 
must be whipped into goodness, He 
has done so much that even whipping 
cannot ruin them—that is, as a rule. 
jut, alas! there are many exceptions 
to this rule. 


child to some wiser person. 


Many children are of 
such quality that a blow makes them 
cowardly, or reckless, or deceitful, or 
permanently ugly. 
children lie. Whipping makes them 
steal. Whipping breaks their spirit. 
Whipping makes them hate their 
parents. Whipping makes home dis- 
tasteful, makes the boys runaways, 
makes the girls seek happiness any- 
where and anyhow. Whipping is bar- 
barous. Don’t whip.” 


Whipping makes 


“And, ye fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath: but nurture 


them in 


the chastening and 


admonition of the Lord.” 


Great principles cannot be propa- 
gated by the sword. They may be 
enforced, but real growth comes 
through an unseen force that cold 
steel cannot measure. Our state 
prisons and other reformatories are 
full of people who by means of chains, 
bolts and bars, and sometimes even 
more heroic measures, are obedient to 
law, but who has ever known an in- 
stance where this treatment 
made a man able or strong to with- 
stand temptation when the restraints 
were removed? True freedom comes 
from obedience to law, but the obedi- 
ence must be voluntary if freedom and 
happiness are united, 


alone 
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“Let the child be brought to do right 
because it is right, and not be- 
cause it is unsafe or appears 
badly to do wrong.” 


The great lesson of life is overcom- 
ing, and any discipline that does not 
help a child to learn this lesson is a 
failure. St. Paul says: “Our wrest- 
ling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against the principalities, against the 
powers, against the world-rulers of 
this darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places. Wherefore take up the whole 
armour of God, that ye may be able 
to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand.” 

Oh mothers, in training your chil- 
dren remember that the child of to-day 
is the parent of to-morrow. The child 
who knows no obedience for himself 
cannot be a man or woman fitted to 
control other people. God’s promises 
are to the third and fourth generation. 
You are training for eternity. 
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Kindergartens in Mexico 
By ESTOFANA CASTENADA 


Supervisor of National Kindergartens, Mexico City 


Address delivered before the International Congress at Washington 


It is with pleasure that I address 
you, first, to manifest my deep grati- 
tude for the courteous attention 
shown me by the distinguished and in- 
telligent ladies who form the “Inter- 
national Mothers’ Congress,” of which 
you are the worthy president. In the 
second place I wish to tell you that 
the ideal I have in mind is the same 
that you follow, to bring the home 
and school into closer touch. From 
mothers, teachers may receive many 
lessons which will enable them to pro- 
mote the education and welfare of 
childhood. 

Senor Justo Sierra, Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
says: “I don’t know whether a child 
under six years of age ought to be 
shut up in school, while there is a far 
better one for him, the open air, and 
more eminent teachers, the trees, 
birds, fountains, and better exercises, 
play, and I believe that every mother 
intent upon the rearing of her child 
becomes spontaneously a Pestalozzi 
a Froebel. During life there is no 
more useful or superior teaching than 
that received blended with kisses, and 
the wonderful advice bestowed by 
maternal intelligence. It is in this 
way we learn to speak, to walk and to 
pray. But it is not always easy to do 
this in the home, therefore society has 
provided us with institutions for the 
purpose called maternal schools or 
kindergartens, where, by a wise or- 


ganization and through playing with 
the children, their instinct is converted 
into discipline.” 

The mother, home, are the mode's 
which should be followed by every 
capable teacher of young children, 
but at the same time I consider the 
kindergarten a school wherein women 
can make a study of life. The tasks of 
the kindergarten are more adapted to 
them. It prepares their soul for their 
future obligations. Womanly attri- 
butes are drawn forth, if you will per- 
mit the phrase, the kindergarten is a 
maternal apprenticeship. The quali- 
ties of gentleness, patience, serenity, 
can be unfolded in no better place. 
The love of childhood, the intimate 
knowledge of infantile psychology, the 
habit of receiving at each step the dif- 
ficulties which present themselves at 
the dawn of each new existence, there 
only are they to be found. The young 
woman received precious lessons for 
the accomplishment of her mission 
which, socially speaking, is of incal- 
culable transcendency, as the first edu- 
cator, the first who guides the soul 
and prepares it for life, we may say, 
the Creator of Humanity! To this 
end home and school must be united, 
and, above all, the first grade in 
school, the kindergarten. But this 
cannot be done without the codpera- 
tion of mothers of families, and for 
this reason I have come here to re- 
ceive from you much good advice 
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which will. Melp me immensely in 
furthering the end which I have pro- 
posed to myself, namely, the connec- 
tion of home with school by means of 
“Kindergartens Mothers’ Meetings.” 
In Mexico we have not yet Mothers’ 
Clubs, but in order to induce mothers 
to take an interest in the kindergar- 
tens we have begun by inviting them 
to the 
garding childhood, and by distributing 
relating to 
There are now ten of these 


festivals and conferences re- 


free literature kinder- 
gartens. 
kindergartens. 

In each there are 200 children, and 
in the one annexed to the Normal 
School, 400 children from three to six. 

One of the distinguished ladies of 
this congress has said: “We want not 


only mothers, but teachers with the 


State 


\PPEAL TO LOUISIANA’S LEGISLATURE 

The Louisiana Congress of Mothers 
held its annual meeting in Shreveport 
in May. 


The Louisiana Congress issued an 
appeal to the members of the legisla- 
ture to establish a training school for 
dependent and neglected children. 


MRS. BRIGHT, PRESIDENT IN ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Congress of Mothers 
held its ninth annual meeting, May 
6th to 8th, at Bloomington, Illinois. 

One session was given to discuss- 
ing the extension of Congress effort, 
through speakers, clubs, assemblies, 
literature, the press and legislation. 

School improvement was the sub- 
ject of another session. Industrial 
Education was a Round Table topic. 
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mother’s spirit,” and I add “Mothers 
with the educator’s spirit,” because 
the mother who is such only by a 
natural instinct is not the true mother. 
She is only a woman who has given 
birth to children, and, in a spiritual 
sense, she is still less a mother than the 
woman who has never known the 
most sublime of all love, maternal 
love, and who sacrifices her life and 
strength with indefatigable watchful- 
ness and care for the welfare and edu- 
cation of childhood. 

I will take back with me to Mexico 
the warmest remembrance of Wash- 
ington and of the progressive women 
of the United States of America. I 
wish most heartily that my own coun- 
try, and all Latin countries, may fol- 
low in your footsteps. 


News 


Mrs. George M. Brill declined to 
accept another term as president, and 
Mrs. O. T. Bright was chosen as 
President, Mrs. W. H. Browne Secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. D. Doty, Treasurer. 


REPORT FROM PENNSYLVANIA CON- 


GRESS OF MOTHERS 


The formation of the “Home and 
School League” in Philadelphia has 
been a tremendous impetus to the 
work throughout the State. Dr. 
Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and member of the Advi- 
sory-Council, is assisting in the prep- 
aration of a list of speakers, to ad- 
dress associations and mothers’ clubs. 
We desire to secure the best men and 
women in our State to direct the 
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thought, and educate the minds of our 
parents and teachers. 

The financial report of 1907-08 has 
been inspiring. The call for funds 
to assist in carrying the expense of 
the International Congress was nobly 
met, $140 was at once subscribed. At 
the last Board meeting, $10 was voted 
for the furniture fund at headquarters 
in Washington. 

The first “Year Book of Pennsyl- 
vania is now in print. Send 4 cents 
A pamphlet has just been 
published of a meeting held in Phila- 
delphia, at which many delegates to 


postage. 


the International Congress were pres- 
ent and responded to calls for “just a 
word from Washington.” 
cents postage. 


Send 2 


MISSOURI'S ACTIVITY 


Mrs. E. R. Weeks, Kansas City, 
President of the Missouri Congress, 
reports on that State as follows: 

Missouri is a conservative State, 
and its women have not been too 
ready to abandon the idea that a 
mother’s work is solely in the home, 
or to adopt the newer thought that 
she can do for the home and children 
fully and truly only when she inter- 
ests herself in those public matters 
which vitally affect the home and the 
public environment of her children. 
The Missouri mother has now found 
this truth, and with her usual vigor, 
is getting to work. All over the 
State centres of parent and teacher 
work are being formed, and inquiries 
as to sources of information are 
coming to the State Organizer from 
city, town and country, and the en- 
suing year will probably see the birth 
of a large number of mothers’ meet- 


ings and circles working in connec- 
tion with public school teachers. 
Missouri has one of the oldest 
Mothers’ Unions in the United States 
(1889), and it has been the centre 
from which has come a leaven now 
beginning to work vigorously. It 
has furnished inspiration and material 
for unions all over the country, and 
its pamphlets have been translated in 
Japan and Belgium. There is also a 
flourishing fathers’ club in connection 
with one of the St. Louis schools. 


While it has not as yet been pos- 
sible to secure the establishment of 
many regular meetings of parents’ 
and teachers’ circles, annual patrons’ 
days are quite general in all the larger 
towns, and in many city schools gath- 
erings are held from time to time to 
discuss some special need, or ex- 
plain some work of the teachers to 
which parents have not given adequate 
cooperation through lack of under- 
standing. These irregular meetings 
will surely grow in frequency as 
their value impresses itself on the 
teachers. 


At the Bancroft School in Kansas 
City much good nature-study was be- 
ing presented, but the teachers were 
dissatisfied with the results. They 
asked the mothers to come and hear 
what the school was trying to do, 
and why. Scarcely were the explana- 
tions and expositions finished, when 
a mother rose and said, “‘Well, now 
I understand what my boy has been 
trying to get at all winter. He’s been 
wanting to plant things, but we didn’t 
understand. But I’m going home and 
tell his father he’s got to help him do 
things.” So much were the mothers 


impressed with the helpfulness of the 
gathering that when the school felt 
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the need of diScussing the “boy prob- 
lem,’ many of the fathers came. 

A parents’ association of thirty- 
five members was organized in St. 
Joseph in May. 

While the special mother work is 
just beginning to take effective hold 
upon Missouri, the more general 
work of the other committees has 
been vigorously carried on for a long 
time. Goodly efforts have been put 
forth in securing pure food, com- 
pulsory education and child labor 
laws, and the Missouri Congress of 
Mothers has begun to work for better 
factory inspection and for women on 
school boards, etc., ete. 


GEORGIA’S ANNUAL MEETING 


The third annual Congress of 
Georgia was held in the Normal 
School Auditorium at Athens, May 
goth and toth. 

The delegates visited the Muscogee 
Elementary School, which is recog- 
nized as one of the best elementary 
schools in the South, and were enter- 
tained at luncheon in the new dining 
hall. 

Hon, Jere. M. Pound, State School 
Commissioner, was the first speaker 
om the program. He said, in part: 
“Men have apparently in a measure 
lost interest in educational affairs, and 
it is left to women to give them the 
needed stimulus; the influence of an 
earnest body of women can be of in- 
calculable value. 

“While the common school system 
of the State has accomplished much, it 
is far from what it should be. The 
two great needs of the system in 
Georgia are better equipped teachers 
and better school houses, both of 


these being dependent on large funds 
for school purposes. The State of 
Georgia annually pays her common 
school teachers $2,000,000, a sum that 
at first glance seems enormous. 

“In Georgia there are 750,000 chil- 
dren of school age, and dividing this 
number into the appropriation shows 
that $2.82 is the amount that the 
State gives for each child’s tuition, not 
per month, but for the scholastic year 
of five months, or fifty-six cents per 
month for each child. When you 
calculate in this way the magnitude of 
$2,000,000 fades away, and it becomes 
a pitiful amount to use in educating 
the children in this great State. And 
unless some new laws are passed this 
per capita amount must remain pretty 
much as it is. 

“There are 11,000 teachers in the 
common schools of Georgia, with an 
average salary of between twenty- 
nine and thirty dollars per month. 
Think of it; the average teacher re- 
ceives only that pittance; thirty dol- 
lars per month, or one hundred and 
fifty dollars for the five months they 
teach. But they must live the other 
seven months, so that their average 
salary per month is twelve dollars and 
a half. This is the greatest shame 
that faces Georgia to-day. 

“There are seven grades in the 
usual country school. Ninety per 
cent. of the teachers in these schools 
have had no other training than that 
received from them. Think what 
that means. Many of our country 
schools are being taught by boys and 
girls not more than fifteen years old, 
who, fresh from these, have stood the 
State examination and been licensed 
to teach. Statistics show that the 
average professional life of teachers 
in Georgia is four years, and during 
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the 
charge of various schools. 
quent the 


young 


these few months teacher is in 
This fre- 
and self-con- 
that all 
feel, keeps them from giving to their 


pupils the best there is in them. But 


changing, 


sciousness teachers 


few people are going to do a work 
that is in itself hard and brings small 
financial returns when so many other 
professions and _ occupations offer 
easier work and better pay. 

“A bill favoring the former and 
one to create a school commission will 
be introduced at the next session of 
the legislature, and it is hoped that 
you will do all in your power to aid 
in having them passed. This school 
commission, if created, will have di- 
rect supervision of all common schools 
in the State, as the board of trustees 
does of some particular institution.” 

Mr. Pound made a most eloquent 
plea for the Mothers’ Congress to 
lend its influence, and at the conclu- 
sion of his address Mrs. A. O. 
Granger moved that as an organiza- 
tion and as individuals the members 
of the Georgia Mothers’ Congress do 
all in their power to effect the passage 
of both bills. 

The meeting was then turned over 
to the Elementary School, which gave 
exceedingly enjoyable presentations of 
“Rip Van Winkle” and “How Achilles 
Was Brought to War.” As _ these 
little plays were written by the chil- 
dren themselves and played by them- 
selves as they thought they should be, 
they proved of much interest. 

President Branson, of the Normal 
School, spoke of the great good that 
could be accomplished by the closer 
union of parents and teachers, and 


‘gave 
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several means by which he 
thought this union could be effected. 
One of the chief means is by having 
Mothers’ and Teachers’ Cooperative 
Clubs, in which each member takes an 
active part, instead of having one per- 
son give a long lecture. Let the meet- 
ings be as informal as possible and so 
direct the club (without seeming to 
do so) that each person in the circle 
is made to feel that her experience and 
advice is of value to 
mother. 


every other 

Chancellor Barrow spoke on “The 
Parent as Counselor of the Child.” 
He showed how this was the natural 
relation of the parent to the child; 
then that it was a divine command 
that parents should be counselors to 
their children. Hence it is of prime 
importance that this command be car- 
ried out. 
To be friends 
with your children is of the greatest 
importance. Cast off your dead dig- 
nity and be the companion of your 
children. You are missing the sweet- 
est relationship of life. Don’t forever 
be nagging at your child. Be reason- 
able in your advice, but give it. Be 
honest in your advice, but give it. En- 
force advice by example. How 
quickly flows the stream of youth! 
Don’t waste any time. Give this 
counsel while the children are young 
and you can impress them.” 

Other speakers were Dr. Dan Deu- 
pree, Mrs. Lyman J. Amsden and 
Miss Willette Allen. The Congress 


“Tt is a rich relation. 


elected as officers for the coming year: 
President, Miss C. S. Parrish, Athens, 
Ga.; Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
Annie Cook, Athens, Ga.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. M. C. Russell, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Program of the Department of Educational Work by National Organizations of Women 


The National Education Associa- 
tion meets this year at Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 29th to July 23d. The 
program of the Department of 
Educational Work by national or- 
ganizations of women is given below. 

The President of this department is 
Miss Laura D. Gill; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff ; Secretary, Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore. 

1. Joint Session with the Manual 
Training Department; “Democracy 
in Education.” Prof. Emma M. 
Perkins, Western Reserve Univers- 
ity, Cleveland. 

2. Joint Session with the Child 
Study Department; “Growth of the 
Child.” Miss Lillian D. Wald, Henry 
Street Settlement, N. Y. 

3. Independent Session Thursday 
morning, July 2d. 

“Suggestions for Effective Co- 
operation,’ Dr. Elmer E. Brown, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education. 

“Laws Regarding Child Welfare,” 
Miss S. P. Breckenridge, Chicago 
University. 

Discussion: “Compulsory School 
Attendance,” Miss Eliz. Messick, 
County School Superintendent, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

“Child Labor,” Miss Lillian D. 


Wald, Henry St. Settlement, New 
York. 

‘sJuvenile Court,” Miss Jane 
Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 

“Women’s Work in the Socializa- 
tion of the Schools,’ Mrs. O. 
Barnum Shepherd, Cumnach School, 
Los Angeles. 

Discussion: “City Problems,” Mrs. 
Edwin C. Grice, Philadelphia. 

“Rural Problems,” Mrs. J. D. Mat- 
lack, Montgomery, Ala. 

The Mothers’ Congress Circles are 
urged to send delegates to this im- 
portant conference. The unification 
of educational work by national 
women’s organization, and the co- 
operation of the same with educators 
doubles the power and usefulness of 
all. Every member of the Congress 
who can do so should attend this first 
conference of women’s organiza- 
tions, which is now a part of the 
National Education Association. 

Mrs. Orville T. Bright and Mrs. 
W. S. Hefferan, of Illinois; Mrs. J. A. 
Jeffrey, Mrs. Helen R. Wells and 
Mrs. W. E. Linden, of Ohio; Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff and Mrs. E. C. Grice, 
of Pennsylvania, will represent the 
Congress at the sessions of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


INTERNATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS 


The International Congress for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis will meet 
in Washington, D. C., September 21 
to October 12, 1908. This is the first 


time this important body has con- 


vened in America. No doubt many 
of the members of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress will be interested in its proceed- 
ings and the MaGazIne has _ been 
asked to give early notice of the time 
of meeting. 
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AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF MOTHERS 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, oppor- 
tunities to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
cooperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the 
— years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ 
Clubs in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and 
laws which will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief 
that united concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic 
work that can be done. 


To carry the mother-love and mother- yak 0 into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to cooperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the 
blameless, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will 
so speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institu- 
tions for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 
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A TALK WITH OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


You will notice that with this issue the MAGAZINE takes on a new 
appearance. In the future the MAGAZINE is to be, we hope, even more 





of a factor in the work of the Congress than it has been in the past. It 
will have more attractive covers, more pages, pictures and a different type 
form. We expect it to be all that it has been and a little more. 

It will touch new fields and will try to be helpful to every mother. At 
the same time, it loses nothing of its character as a faithful reporter of the 
activities of the Mothers’ Congress. If it is to be a success it is because it 
is helpful to you, individually and in your work for the Congress. If you 
see ways in which it can be made more helpful we hope that you will tell us. 
Any practicable suggestions we will promise to adopt at once. If there are 
features of the MAGAZINE that you do not like, please tell us this just as 
frankly. 

We confidently count upon your assistance in increasing the circula- 
tion. The low cost, 50 cents a year, should make a subscription possible 
for anyone who is interested in the work of the Congress. Sample copies 
will be mailed free (so long as our supply lasts) to any persons whose: 
names you send. The MAGAZINE will be sent for three months on trial 
for 10 cents. It will be sent for a year for 40 cents to a member of a sub- 


scription club of ten or more persons. Can you not form such a club in 
your neighborhood? 


Please note that our advertisers, by their support, are also helping the 
work of the Congress. We expect to print the advertisement of no article 
that is not reliable. You will do us a favor if you will let us know promptly 
anything that you find wrong with an article advertised here. On the other 
hand, we hope you will mention the MAGAZINE in writing to our adver- 
tisers. If we can help you to secure anything that you need that is 


not advertised here, write to us promptly and command our services. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
AND CHILD-LOVERS 


THE BETTY WALES BOOKS 













BETTY WALES, Senior BETTY WALES, Sophomore 
BETTY WALES, Junior BETTY WALES, Freshman 





By Margaret Warde. Illustrated by Eva M. Nagel. The best books ever written 
about an American girl’s college life. They are natural, spirited, humorous and wholesome 
throughout. Any girl must be the happier and better for knowing them. The set may be 
had boxed together, though each book is a complete story. Cloth binding, $1.25 each. 















THE WEST POINT STORIES 


WINNING HIS WA’ TO WEST POINT 
A PLEBE AT WEST POINT 
A WEST POINT YEARLING 


By Capt. Paul B. Malone, U. S. A. Illustrated by F. A. Carter. A manly, spirited 
set of stories about a boy who sees service in the Philippines and wins a cadetship. Cap- 
tain Malone has seen all that he describes. Boys will profit by learning here just how the 
U. S. Military Academy makes an officer and gentleman. Cloth binding, $1.25 each. 


AN ANNAPOLIS PLEBE 


By Lieut. Commander Edward L. Beach, U. S. N. ‘ Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 
The author is a “‘discipline officer’’ at Annapolis. The midshipman’s life will interest any 
boy and stir him to a new and higher conception of duty. Cloth binding, $1.25. 































BOOKS FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


We know of no stories for smaller children more sweet and sound than these books 
of Mrs. Curtis and Miss Lovell about genuine children. ‘They are simple chronicles of 
home and school, field and stream, work and play. But they are books you come back to 
over and over again. Cloth binding, $1.00 each. 


GRANDPA’S LITTLE GIRLS By Alice Turner Curtis. 
Illustrated by Wuanita Smith. 








THE LITTLE RUNAWAYS By Alice Turner Curtis. 
Illustrated by Ruth Rollins. 
MARJORIE’S WAY - By Alice Turner Curtis. 


Illustrated by Eva M. Nagel. 


ANDY - By Lucile Lovell. 


Illustrated by Eva M Nagel. 











These books may be had of your booksellers, or they will be sent prepaid 


upon receipt of price. Catalogue of books for children free upon request. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9728 Aveh Street Philadelphia 
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GLASCOCK’S SPECIALTIES STORK “! BIB 


ALL 







Handsome, Straight Limbs 


“Happy 
PP’ developed if the baby learns to walk wit! 


and out of 
mischief"’ 


Made of STORK 


Glascock’s SHEETING, white, 
clean, aseptic, abso- 

Baby Walker lutely waterproof. 
ate Wectaae Gein ie hata The pocket catches 





strengtheni 
growing 


egs and preventing their 
ed Adjustable Keeps 






what falls from 


child clean, out of draughts, safe, happy baby’s spoon while 
¢ Physician and nurses endorse it. Be sure : 
you get ‘“Glascock’s''—the standard. eating. Protects , 


clothing and table| 
linen, 


Glascock’s 
Baby-Jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed and 
High Chair Combined. 


Keeps a child safe, happy and 


Pocket opens for! 
cleaning after the 
meal. 


Price each, 50 cts 








comfortable in any position. Ad 
justable. A wonderful relief to 
mothers. Ornamental, durable; a Boy, ft ORK PAN] I tay 
nursery necessity all the year If 
she could see testimonials we ri Trade Mark Reg. 
ceive and the pictures of healthy Ww 
babies raised in a Glascock Jumpe r ATERPROOF 
every mother would have one. £n- Keep baby's dresses dry and sweet. Button neatly over 


dorted by leading physicians and 
nurses. 


the regular diaper. Made from STORK Sheeting. Easil 
cleansed. SOc. 

STORK Sheeting by the yard $1.00 and $1.50 

STORK Goods are sold by the best dry 
goods dealers everywhere. 


Our Goods are in use and on ex 
hibit in the Mothers'and Children 
Building at the Jamestown Exposi 
tion 

Write for this book to-day. 
“'The Twentieth Century Baby,'' by 
Ellen D. Wade, M.D. An up-to-date 
manual for mothers. Tells how to 
keep baby well Sent free with 
our catalogue 


Useful sample of STORK Sheeting 
a baby Sponge Bag—also Booklet. 


THE STORK COMPANY 
GRASCOE ORES. MEG. CO., ES | mt 


° a Also manufacturers of Stork Absorbent Diapers. 


FREE 

















“On Holy Ground” National Congress of 
BY WILLIAM L. WORCESTER Mothers Literature 


Bible stories with introductory talks and 
OVER 400 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


of Bible lands and customs EPORTS for 1897, 1898, 1899 and 1905, Fifty cents 

each; 1904, Twenty-five cents. Book Lists for 

Mothers, Ten cents. Book Lists for Children, 
Ten cents. How to Organize Parents Auxiliaries in 
the Public Schools, Ten cents. Valuable loan papers 
for Circles, who cannot obtain speakers, can be secured 
for Ten cents, Send all orders for literature and loan 
papers to Mrs. E.C. Grice, 3308 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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My New Outfit contains 30 patterns and directions 
for long, or 10 for short clothes, with directieus for 
material, etc.,a copy of NURSES’ HINTS TO MOTH- 
ERS, also TRUE MOTHERHOOD, and my catalog 


492 pages. Decorated cloth, $3.00, net 


For sale by illustrating articles and clothing for the new baby, 

< with prices and full descriptions. This outfit sent 

m n postpaid for 25 cents, silver or stamps. EXTRA 

J. B. Lippincott Co pa y | PRESENT—Everybody answering this advertisement 
Publishers Philadelphia promptly will receive a coupon valued at 25 cents 


in goods. I guarantee satisfaction or will refund 
your money. Mrs. (. D, ATSMA, 119-121 Washing- 
ten St. .» Newark, N. J. 





and by all booksellers 
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Program of International Congress 


PROGRAM OF INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE 
WELFARE OF THE CHILD* 


March 10th to 17th, 1908 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


Delegates will present their credentials to the Credential Committee 
at the Shoreham, Monday, March 9th, between three and six P..M., and 
Tuesday, from nine to one. They will then receive cards entitling them 
to reserved seats, admission to the White House, and to all functions of 
the Congress. 

Delegates arriving after Tuesday will find Credential Committee at 
Metropolitan M. E. Church, 414 C Street, Mrs. Louis K. Gillson, Chairman. 
3ureau of Information on first floor, Metropolitan M. E. Church. 

Transportation Committee will also be on first floor of church, where 
all tickets should be deposited in order to get the one fare rate on return 
trip. It will be necessary for everyone to buy tickets at the fare and a 
third rate in order to secure the reduction for those who come from a 
distance. For further information see last page of this MAGAZINE. 

Lists of hotels and boarding houses will be furnished. on application 
to the secretary, Mrs. E. C. Grice, 3308 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Seats at sessions will be reserved for Associate Members, Governors’ 
Delegates, Foreign Delegates, State Presidents, Fraternal Delegates, and 
Guests. 

Supplementary information received too late for printing in this issue 
of the MAGAZINE will be printed and distributed at the sessions of the 
Congress. 








TUESDAY, MARCH ‘10 
2.30 P.M. Ar THE WHITE House, 


Opening of the International Congress by President Roosevelt at the White House. 
Admission by card only. Delegates and members may secure cards from 
the Credential Committee at the Shoreham. 


8 P. M. At Merropotitan M. E. Cuyurcu. 

Greeting to the Delegates by the President National Congress of Mothers. 
INVOCATION. 
“AMERICA.” 
“CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES.” 

Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown—Official Representative of the United States, 

appointed by the President. 

MESSAGES FROM DELEGATES 

Appointed by Governors of States. 


*The program will be found continued on pages iii, 163, 164, vi, viii, x. 





HOTEL RICHMOND, 17th and H STREET, N. W. 


‘\A High Class Hotel Conducted for Your Comfort”’ 
Rates to delegates to Mothers Congress ; American plan only. Rooms without bath, Single $3.50, Double $6. 
Rooms with bath, Single $5, Double $9 upward. Rooms with two beds and bath, $10. 


Write for Booklet CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Propr. 





Piease mention THz MaGazine in writing to Advertisers. 
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BOOKS FOR BUSY HOUSEWIVES 





ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. 


Clear Reliable 
Handy Compact 
Readable Helpful 

| Fifty Cents Each 


A book for everybody, for the select sets as well as for 
the less ambitious. The subject is presented in a bright and interesting manner. 


QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A clever compilation of pithy quotations. It contains 


PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel. 


the popular quotations in current use, together with many rare bits of prose and verse. 


This volume contains a representative collection of 
proverbs, old and new, and the indexes enable one to find readily what he requires. 


CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howard. Why does a man raise his hat toa lady? Why do 


BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE. By Julia MacNair Wright. 


you always offer the right hand? Open it at any page and you will see something you 
have wanted to know all your life. 


d The scientific 
subject of Botany is here made as interesting as a fairy tale. Illustrated. 


FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By Eben E. Rexford. This volume treats mainly of 


DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. 


indoor plants and flowers, those for window gardening, all about their selection, care, 
light, air, warmth, etc. 


A complete instructor beginning with the first positions 
and leading up to the square and round dances. A full list of cal!s for square dances. 


A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. By John H. Bechtel. In this book can be found at a 


SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. Who does not make them ? 
PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. By Edward S. Ellis, A.M. 


PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. 


glance just what is wanted. It is comprehensive and interesting. 


Why not avoid them ? 
Any one with the desire for self-improvement can do so, with this book. 


Faulty pronunciation clearly shows a tack of 
culture. This book contains over 5000 words on which most of ug gre apt to trip. 


_ Contains all the classical allusions 
worth knowing, and so ready of access as to require little or no time in looking up. 


This complete volume centains an excellent 
collection of all kinds of games for amusement, entertainment, anq instruction. 


HEALTH: HOW TO GET AND KEEP IT. _ By Walter V. Woods, M.D. Why shield the 


baby from drafts and feed him on infected milk? Do you know the essentials for 
Health? This book tells what makes it, what hurts it, and how to get it. 


NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. Not everyone can have a professional nurse, but no one 


need be without this work. The fullest particulars for the care of the sick. 


AND THIRTY OTHER TITLES. Send for catalogue. 


May be had at your bookseller’s or will be sent 
prepaid, upon receipt of price, to any address 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


913 


ARCH STRE#T PHILADELPHIA 
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Program of International Congress 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH lI1 
o A. M. Art Merropotitan M. E. CuHurcu. 
CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL PRESS COMMITTEE.* 


9.30 A. M. to 10.30 A. M. At MEtTRopoLITAN CHURCH. 
BUSINESS SESSION. 
REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 
AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS. 


rr A. M. 
“THE CHILDREN OF GREECE.” 

Miss Sevarti Callisperi, Inspector of Public Schools for Girls in Greece, 
Licenciée en Lettres of the Sorbonne, University of Paris, Athens, Greece. 

Mrs. A. W. Cooper, representing Siamese Government. 

Mrs. B. W. La Barrer. 

Mrs. L. L. Tribus, representing Persian Government, and other Foreign 
Delegates. 


1.30 P. M. At Rauscuer’s, Connecticut Ave. and L St. 
LUNCHEON 
To Members and Guests of the International Congress on the Welfare of 
the Child. Tickets, $2.00 
Place to be announced. 


8.30 P. M \r MerropoLitrAN CHURCH. 


INVOCATION. 
“CHILDREN’S LIVES IN AFRICA.” 

General Francois Joubert-Pienaer, Angola, Africa. 
“THE CHILDREN OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 

Mrs. Allen Whitworth, London, England. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 12 
9.00 A. M. At MeEtTrRopoLirAN CHURCH. 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


em ? Mary S. Garrett, Chairman. 


k of 9.30 A. M. to 10.30 A. M. At METROPOLITAN CHURCH. 
BUSINESS SESSION. 


ions " 
10.30 A. M. At MeEtTRoPoLITAN CHURCH. 


INVOCATION. 
lent “THE SPIRIT OF THE HOME.” 
Mrs. Henry J. Hersey, Denver, Col. 
the “THE HOME.” 
| for Mrs. David O. Mears, Albany, N. Y. 
“THE RIGHT EDUCATION OF YOUNG WOMEN.” 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston, Mass. 
“THE PHYSICAL CARE OF THE CHILD.” 


Mrs. James S. Bolton, New Haven, Conn. 


one 


*Press chairmen from State congresses and local clubs, secretaries and all others 
interested in press work, are invited to attend the special conference of the National 
Press Committee, on Wednesday morning, March 11, at nine o’clock, in the Metropolitan 
Methodist Church, Washington, to discuss and make plans for the promotion and ex- 
tension throughout the country of the press work of the National Congress of Mothers. 

Miss JANE A. Stewart, Philadelphia, National Press Chairman. 
Mrs. Mary Mitts West, Washington, National Press Correspondent. 
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THE MAGAZINE AND THE WORK 


THE 


This issue of the Magazine, containing the programme of the 
International Congress on ““The Welfare of the Child,’’ will be read 
by a great many persons who are not subscribers to the Magazine, 
perhaps by many who are not actively identified with the work of the 
Mothers’ Congress. 


The Work To Be Done 


Although it is organized in many States, and has enlisted thousands 
of American Mothers, the work of the National Congress of Mothers 
has only begun. The next few years will bring a tremendous increase 
in its membership and influence. Local Circles of Mothers will be 
organized by it everywhere. State Organizations will be perfected 
until the entire union is covered. The National Congress of Mothers 
has a message which must be carried to every individual mother and 
father, to every teacher, to every judge and legislator in America. 
From this time forth the work will not halt. 


Why The Magazine Exists 


This Magazine is printed to assist in the distribution of that 
message; to discuss the problems of individual parents; to spread the 
news of the organization. It has a place all its own. Every sub- 
scription to it is a contribution to the work of the Congress; every 
reader is enlisted in this war “For the Welfare of the Child.” 


You Can Help If You Will 


The Congress needs your help. If you are already a subscriber 
or an Associate Member you know something of the work of the 
Congress and the vital need for it. Can you not enlist a few 
neighbors for the cause? 


Associate membership, including a subscription, costs $2.00 a 
year; a subscription to the Magazine costs 50c. a year. 


Literature about the Congress and its organization may be had 
from the Secretary; sample copies of the Magazine will be sent 
upon request. 


Write to us simply that you are interested and would like to do 
something and we will tell you how to go about it. The best time to 
act is to-day. Address 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS MAGAZINE 


147 N. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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WANTED—A MOTHER 


is the cry of thousands of homeless 
children. The appeal of these wistful 


little creatures is being heard through 


The Delineator Child- 
Rescue Campaign 


This is the newest undertaking of 
America’s greatest magazine for 
women. The Delineator is actually 
putting the homeless child into a 
mother’s arms who will love it—and, 


best of all, give it a chance in life. 


Get the current number today. It 


tells the story. 


At any newsdealer’s, or of any mer- 
chant handling Butterick Patterns, or of 


us. 15 cents per copy, $1.00 per year. 


THE DELINEATOR 


Butterick Building New York 
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PROGRAM OF INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS— (Continued) 


MONDAY, MARCH 16—(Continued) 
REMEDIES. 


“The Place and Work of the Juvenile Court and Probation System.” 


Mrs. Frederic Schoff, President Philadelphia Juvenile Court and Probation 
Association. 


“Complements of the Juvenile Court.” 


Hon. Henry L. McCune, Judge of the Circuit Court. Kansas City, Mo. 


PREVENTION. 


“Education of Children in Physical and Moral Hygiene.” 
Robert N. Willson, M.D., Philadelphia. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 17 
9.30 to 10.30 A. M. At METROPOLITAN CHURCH. 


BUSINESS SESSION. 


10.30 A. M. At METROPOLITAN CHURCH. 
“DAY NURSERIES AS CHILD SAVERS.” 


Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, President Federation of Day Nurseries, New York. 


“HOUSING AND TENEMENTS.” 
Mr. Charles F’. Weller, Washington, D. ¢ 


“THE RECREATION FOR CHILDREN.” 
Mrs. Edith Payne Parsons. 


2.30 P. M. Av METROPOLITAN CHURCH. 


SESSION ON THE BLIND. 


In charge of Edward I. Allen, Director, Perkins Institution, Boston, Mass. 


“THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS.” 
F. P. Lewis, M.D.. of Buffalo, President New 


York State Commission to 
Investigate Conditions of the Blind; 


Chairman of Committee on Oph- 
thalmia Neonatorum of American Public Health Association; Member 


of Special Committee on the Prevention of Blindness of the American 
Medical Association. 


“NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE BLIND.” 


Address by John F. Bledsoe. Superintendent of the Maryland School for the 
Blind, Baltimore. 

Other Addresses by Miss Harriet Rees, Principal Instructor of the Missouri 
School for the Blind, St. Louis; Secretary of the Scotoic Aid Society of 
Missouri. 


Miss Winifred Holt, New York City, Secretary of the New York Association 
for the Blind. 


Olin H. Burritt, Principal of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
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The Cleansing 


of the mouth is important 


An alkaline wash before meals 
will hinder the flow of saliva 
and thus disturb the digestion. 


ZYMOCIDE 


is the proper antiseptic for the 
sick room. Its slight acidity is 
caused by the boracic acid it 
contains, which does not injure 
the enamel of the teeth. It is 
colorless and never stains or 
injures clothing. A sample will 
be sent upon request. 


REED & CARNRICK 


42-44-46 Germania Ave., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








PROBLEMS OF BABYHOOD 


By Racuge. Kent Fitz, A.M., and Gzorck WELLS 
Fitz, M.D. $1.25 net, by mail, $1.33. 


A scientific study of the controllable features of 
child development toward building a constitution and 
forming a character, intended to give frank and 
practical guidance. 


“Every parent . . -. will welcome the expert aid 
offered. The gospel of common sense as applied to 
the training of the child by a thinking, ‘intelligent 
father and mother. It is theory reduced to practice.’’ 
—The New York Herald. 


‘*Worth its weight in gold.’ — St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


NATURE AND HEALTH 


By Epwarp Curtis, M.A., M.D. $1.25 net, by 
mail, $1.37. 


Sensible advice on the care of the person and the 
home. 


“I have a pile of these health books, and! am 
inclined to think that this is the best one that I have 
ever seen. It does not go wild over some hobby, 
and it is wonderfully sweet and clean.’’—E. P. Poweir 
in Unity. 


AT BOOK STORES OR FROM 


Henry Holt and Company 
Publishers New York 











STORK “cr BIB 


Made of STORK 
SHEETING, white, 
clean, aseptic, abso- 
lutely waterproof. 


The pocket catches 
what falls from 
baby’s spoon while 
eating. Protects 
clothing and table 
linen. 


Pocket opens for 
cleaning after the 
meal. 


Price each, 50 cts 


STORK PANTS 


Trade Mark Reg. 


WATERPROOF 


Keep baby's dresses dry and sweet. Button neatly over 
the regular diaper. Made from STORK Sheeting. Easily 
cleansed. 50Oc. 


STORK Sheeting by the yard $1.00 and $1.50 
STORK Goods are sold by the best dry 
goods dealers everywhere. 


Useful sample of STORK Sheeting— 
a baby Sponge Bag—also Booklet. 


THE STORK COMPANY 
Dept. Q-43 :  : BOSTON, MASS. 


Also manufacturers of Stork Absorbent Diapers. 


FREE 














National Congress of 
Mothers Literature 


EPORTS for 1897, 1898, 1899 and 1905, Fifty cents 
R each; 1904, Twenty-five cents. k Lists for 
Mothers, Ten cents. Book Lists for Children, 

Ten cents. How to Organize Parents Auxiliaries in 
the Public Schools, Ten cents. Valuable loan papers 
for Circles, who cannot obtain speakers, cari be secured 
for Ten cents, Send all orders for literature and loan 
papers to Mrs, E. C. Grice, 3308 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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OUTFIT OF 


"| BABY 
|PATTERNS 
I 2Scts. 


My New Outfit contaias 30 and directions 
for long, or 10 for short clothes, with directiens for 
material, etc., a copy of NURSES' HINTS TO MOTH- 
ERS, also TRUE MOTHERHOOD, and my catalog 
illustrating articles and clothing for the new baby, 
with prices and full descriptions. This outfit sent 
postpaid for 25 eents, silver or stamps. EXTRA 
PRESENT—Everybody answering this advertisement 
promptly will receive a coupon valued at 2 

in goods. I guarantee satisfaction or will refund 
your money. Mrs. (. D. ATSMA, 119-121 Washing- 
ten St., Newark, N. J. 


| COMPLETE 
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PROGRAM OF INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS— (Continued) 


TUESDAY, MARCH 17—( Continued) 


8 P. M. At MerropoLtirAN CHURCH. 


INVOCATION. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF MOTHERHOOD. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


FORMULATION OF PRINCIPLES OF WORK FOR THE WELFARE OF 


CHILDHOOD. 


The Home. The School. 


The State. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTION COMMITTEE. 


INTRODUCTION OF OFFICERS. 


Transportation 


Delegates or visitors to the Con- 
gress must obtain from the ticket 
agents, at their starting point, a cer- 
tificate entitling them to one-third 
fare on the return trip. A single 
trip ticket to Washington at full fare 
must be purchased. These tickets 
may be surrendered in Washington 
to some duly authorized officers, 
who will endorse them on receipt of 
a fee of twenty-five cents. Reduced 
fares amounting to one and one- 
third of the full fare both ways have 
been allowed by all rairoads east of 
Pittsburgh, and by roads in Virginia, 
West Virginia, and all other Southern 
States east of the Mississippi. No 
special rates are allowed by Western 
railroads. 


If through tickets cannot be pro- 
cured at starting stations, delegates 
should purchase to most convenient 
stations at which such through tick- 
ets can be obtained and there repur- 
chase through to place of meeting. 

No certificate-receipt will be hon- 


ored if procured earlier than March ~ 


7th or later than March 12th. It 
must be presented to the ticket 
agent for return not later than 
March 2oth. .Neither certificate-re- 
ceipts or tickets are transferable. 

Delegates aré advised to obtain 
from the Transportation Committee, 
in Washington, a printed statement 
of all rules governing special rail- 
road rates. 
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IT 1S THE DUTY OF PARENTS 













Fae see that their children’s teeth are not ruined through 
neglect. The dental row of a boy or girl may be kept 
sound with SOZODONT. Besides this the teeth, unless abso- 
lutely and hopelessly unsound, may be purified and rendered 
strong and healthy by this justly popular article 
SOZODONT has no affinity with those Liquids, Powders 
and Pastes, which whiten the teeth by corroding their surface. 
SOZODONT in its Liquid, Powder or Paste form is pure 
and a pleasant botanic product, agreeable to the taste and to 
the smell and in every respect an article to be relied upon. 
Children who use SOZODONT are not troubled with soft, flabby, 
bleeding gums. SOZODONT Liquid is a cure for receding gums 












HALL & RUCKEL 





NEW YORK 








| FULL REPORT of WASHINGTON MEETINGS 


Will be published. See announcement 
on page 179 of this issue. Address 


MRS. A. A. BIRNEY, Corresponding Secretary 
B06 LOAN AND TRUST BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


cost but little more 
a Burpee-= Quality than the usual kind, 
but are worth much 
more! To convince you that this is true, let us have a talk 


together. We have spent months of labor and thousands of 
dollars on 


| The BEST SEED CATALOG we have ever issued. 


It is a Book of 172 pages with new half-tone illustrations from photographs and beaut ful colored | 
plates. Shall we mail you a copy? It will cost you nothing, if you will kindly give a fair hearing | 
to our claims for your patronage. Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


——— 
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¥ CLEAR, RELIABLE, HANDY . 
Y f 
e COMPACT, READABLE, HELPFUL | 
x 
> 
S FIFTY CENTS EACH 
N By 
Ni he Fi in ¥. 
NIL ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. | 
" ees QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton ‘ 
© \ Hea PROV<RBS. By John H. Bechtel. a 
S| ee CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howard. . 
. BOTANY. By Julia MacNair Wright. ee: 
| 
FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
3y Eben E. Rexford. By Edward S. Ellis, A.M. 
DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson PARLOR GAME By Helen E. Hollist 
A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. ee SE ae Ss eee 
By John H. Bechtel. HEALTH: HOW TO GET AND KEEP IT. 
SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. By Walter V. Woods, M.D. 
PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. 
AND THIRTY OTHER TITLES. Send for catalogue. 
a cata as | 54 
May be had at your bookseller’s or will be sent prepaid, upon receipt of price, to any address * 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY Jf — 
913 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 
° | 
National Congress of § 
Mothers Literature ff — 
| 
) 
+ EPORTS for 1897, 1898, 1899 and 1905, Fifty cents 
Pp Pp tPurep—— each; 1904, Twenty-five cents. Book Lists for } 
. Mothers, Ten cents. Book Lists for Children, 
4 f en cents. How to Organize Parents Auxiliaries in 
THAT home making should be regarded the Public Schools, Ten cents. Valuable loan papers 
as a profession. for Circles, who cannot obtain speakers, can be secured 
THAT right living should be the fourth for Ten cents, Send all orders for literature and loan 
‘*R”’ in education ees to Mrs. A. A. Birney, 608 Loan and Trust Bldg., 
. i ‘ Washingt 
HAT health is the duty and business of ——e 
the individual, illness of the physician. 
THAT the spending of the money is as im- 
portant as the earning of the money. 
HAT the upbringing of the children de- HW 
T mands more study than the raising of yin MU i COMPLETE 
chickens. | OUR ee i ue) 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert % | 
to make progress in her life work as the % B A BY 
business or professional man. 
—American School of Home Economics. PAT T E R N S 
NOTE—If you believe these things, send for the 7o- 2 5 cts, 
age booklet, ‘‘ The Profession of Home-Making,"’ : 
ee po ae details of home-study course for home- ay ee ee ee eden aie eee 
makers, teachers, institution managers, etc. Address material, ete., a copy of NURSES’ HINTS TO MOTH- 
A. S. H. E., 693 W. 69th Street, Chicago. ERS, also TRUE MOTHERHOOD, and my catalog 
illustrating articles and clothing for the new baby, 
with prices and full descriptions. This outfit sent 
postpaid for 25 cents, silver or stamps. EXTRA 
PRESENT—Everybody answering this advertisement 
promptly will receive a coupon valued at 25 cents 
in goods. I guarantee satisfaction or will refund 
your money. Mrs. (. D, ATSMA, 119-121 Washing- 
ton St., Newark, N. J. 
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TOILET POV 











ABIES praise Mennen’s hefirs they can talk. 
comfort is poten speech indeed. More babies r 
GE. on, ennen’s than by any other toilet powder. 

and purest. A positive relief for priekly 
ee Ay irritations. 


Mennen's Borated Talcum Toilet Powder is used exclastvely in the: 
Exposition. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 80, 1906; 8 


Fer the further protection of our patrons. we have 
bex of «yo will prevent substitution. 


Try MENNEN'S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM, It hag the 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 
Leok for face on hox 

















CURES 
WHILE 
YOU 
SLEEP 





Established 1879 





For Whooping Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 





Diphtheria, Pneumonia, Asthma, Hay Fever 
, OF ALL DRUGGISTS 


Cresolene is a safe and effective remedy for the diseases 
indicated. Sold for more than a quarter of a century, its value is 
established. As a remedy for little children, it does away with the 
difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication. Simplicity of 
treatment and effectiveness are the features which have made Vapo- 
Cresolene popular. We submit a few unsolicited testimonials. 





j 
2818 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louts. Mo., | 27 Clapp St., San Francisco, Cat. 


April 21,1900. | | April 5, 1904, 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CoO., New York. ; VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York, N. Y. 


GentTiemen :—Some two years ago my physician Sirs :—i have used your Cresolene (recommended 

jluested me to obtain one of your lamps, one of my| | here by one of our most eminent physicians) with 
ichildren being subject to per y It has proved to be marked success, when my four children had Whoop 
an invaluable remedy, time and time again ; and noth- Cough, and also in Diphtheria. I purchased two at ine 
ing could induce my wife or myself to be without one.| | ferent times, because | was not able to replace the lamp 
Quite a number of my friends have bought lamps on my which broke. | would like to know if I can purchase 
wife's urgent recommendation, and | understand they | | two globes from you, as I don’t want to be without the 
are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as| | remedy, as | find it helps me greatly when Iget an 


early as possible where |. can obtain extra lamp chim- ; 
Sepe eT ertcks. Rabpocifelly pours. attack of Bronchitis. Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) J. M. JANES. (Signed) MRS. T. BOLGER. 























‘Sonora, Ky., January 16, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. ; 

Dear Strs:—Please find enclosed five cents for wicks for 
your small Cresolene lamp, as I cannot procure anything here that 
will answer. I find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. 
I learned of it by accident, after suffering three years. Long may 
you live to help suffering asthmatics! 


(Signed) MRS. W. T. MacGILL, 








Lyxens, Pa., July 8, 1903. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. 


Dear Sirs :—Enclosed find check for $1.50, for which please 
send me one of your Vaporizers, including lamp and Cresolene. 
I find it an excellent relief for Hay Fever. 


Yours truly, (Signed) - EDNA H. LEBO. 


The Vapo-Cresolene-Co. 
180 Fulton St.,. NEW YORK CITY 



































Established 1879 


For Whooping Cough, Croup, 





Diphtheria, Pneumonia, Asthma, ” “Hay Fever 
OF ALL DRUGGISTS 


Cresolene is a safe and effective remedy for the diimsend 
indicated. Sold for more than a quarter of @ centur , its value is | 
established. As a remedy for little children, it does away with the 
difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication. Simplicity of - 
treatment and effectiveness are the features which have made ys 
Cresolene popular. We submit a few unonee testimonials.” 








: ; : 
2818 St. Vincent Ave., Sr. Louts, Mo., | 27 NS 
April 21, 1900. . April rs 1904, ef ‘ 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. VAPO- CRESOLENE €0., 1 . nh Ya 
GenTLemen Some two years ago my physician | Sirs :—-1 have your C 
requncien me to obtain one of your lamps, one of my| | here by one of tem 
hildren being @ubject to Croup. It has proved to be | marked success, a 1 t 
on invaluable y. time and time again ; and noth- | Cough, and also in Diph 
ing could induce my wife or myself to be without one. | | fe rent times, because be. Ss: 
Quite a number of my friends have bought lamps on my} | which broke, 1 would 1} 
wife's urgent recommendation, and | understand they two globes from y. Y 
are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as remedy, as | find SoS me ¢ 
early as possible where I can obtain extra lamp M- | | sttack of Bronchitis, © Yours 
neys and wicks. Respectfully yours. 


(Signed) J. M. JANES. 




















Vv APC 2 -CRESR LESS CO., New" ror ‘ 
Dear Sixs:—Please find enclose 
ur small Cresolene lamp, as I can: 
wer PE eed oe "fr 
d-of i accident, after suff 
t help suffering asthma 


(Stened)_ MRS. WT. Maca, 








Lyxens, Pa., July-8, 1903. 
CRESOLENE CO., New York. 


- SIRs :—Enclosed find check for $1.50, ite sable. Shatin 
ne ¢ f your Vaporizers, and Cresolene 
it an excellent velicl tor — 


Yours truly, Bigeet) agua H, bitin 


The ‘Vapee Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., cos YORK CITY 
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skin irritations. 


Bkposition. Guaranteed under the Food aud Drags Act, June 30, 1906 


For the ms rther protection of our patrons, we have ere 
box which will prevent substitution. Be sure get 


Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM.. It has the scent J ikea Popes rs 
Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by mail. Sam 


Leok for face on hox 
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Established 1879 


For Whooping Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 





Diphtheria, Pneumonia, Asthma, 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS 


Cresolene is a safe and effective remedy for the diseases 
indicated. Sold for more than a quarter of a century, its value is 
established. As a remedy for little children, it does away with the 
difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication.. Simplicity. of 
treatment and effectiveness are the features which have made Vapo- 


Hay Fever 





Cresolene popular. 


We submit a few unsolicited testimonials. 





2818 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louts. Mo., 
April 21, 1900. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. 


GENTLEMEN :—Somé two years ago my physician 
requested me to obtafn one of your lamps, one of my 
children being subject to Croup. It has proved to be 
an invaluable remedy, time and time again ; and noth- 
ing could induce my wife or myself to be without one 
Quite a number of my friends have bought lamps on my 
wife's urgent recommendation, and | understand they 
are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as 
early as possible where | can obtain extra lamp chim- 
neys and wicks. Respectfully yours, 


(Signed) J. M. JANES. 











27 Clapp St., San Francisco, CAt., 
April 5, 1904.. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York, N. Y. 


Sirs :—I have used your Cresolene (recommended | 
here by one of our most eminent physicians) with" 
marked success, when my four children had Whooping 
Cough. and also in Diphtheria. J purchased two at dif- 
ferent times, because | was not able to replace the lamp] ° 
which broke. I would like to know if | can purchase 


two globes from you, as I don’t want to be without the} » 


remecy, as | find it helps me greatly when Iget an] ~ 
attack of Bronchitis. Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) 'MRS. T, BOLGER. 
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Sonora, Ky., January 16, 1904, 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.. New York. 


Dear Strs:—Please find enclosed five cents for wicks for 
| your small Cresolene lamp, as I cannot procure anything here that 
| will answer. I find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. 
| | learned of it by accident. after suffering three years. Long may 
| you live to help suffering asthmatics ! 


(Signed) MRS. W. T. MacGILL, 








| 


| 


Lyxens, Pa., July 8, ©9903. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. 


Dear Sirs :—Enclosed find check for $1.50, for which please 
| send me one of your Vaporizers. Including lamp and Cresolene 
| I find it an excellent relief for Hay Fever. : 


Yours truly, (Signed) EDNA H. LEBO, 








The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., NEW YORK CITY 


















































MENNEN'S 


BORATE! TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











ABIES praise Mennen's before they can talk. Their sweet sleep and wide-awake 
comfort is golden speech indeed. More babies arc made contented and happy by 
Mennen’s than by any other toilet powder. Careful mothers and good nurses 

the safest and purest. A positive relief for priekly heat, chafing, sunburn and all 
akin irritat Ss. 

Mennen's B 1 Taleum Toilet Powder is used exclusively in the Model Nursery at the aemeewen 

Exposition. Gu steed wader the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906 ; Serial Ne. 1542. 
For the further protection of our patrons. we have perfected an absolutely non-refillable 
box waich will prevent substitution. Be sure you get the o al. 
Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by mail. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
Look for face on box 
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MENNEN’S; 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOM Bea FPFOWDE 





















































‘ ABIES praise Mennen’s before they can talk. Their sweet sleep and wide-awake 

B comfort is golden speech indeed. More babige are made contented and happy by 

Mennen’s than by any other toilet powder. Careful mothers and good nurses get 

the safest and purest. A positive relief for prickly heat, chafing, sunburn and all 
skin irritations. 

Mentien’s B ef let P : i exclusively in the Model Nursery at the menawT 

Exposition. @ sed under tl : igs Act, Jane 30, 1906; Serial No. 1542. 


For the further ere ction of our patrons. we have perfected an absolutely non-refillable 
box which will prevent substitution. Be sure you get the original. 
Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets, 
Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by mail. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. ) 
Leok for face on hox Leek for face on bor © 
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Established 1879 


For Whooping Cough, Croup, Bronchitis; Coughs, 





Diphtheria, Pneumonia, Asthma, Hay Fever 





OF ALL DRUGGISTS 


Cresolene is a safe and effective remedy for the diseases 
indicated. Sold for more than a quarter of a century, its value is 
established. As a remedy for little children, it does away with the 
difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication. Simplicity of 
treatment and effectiveness are the features which have made Vapo- 


Cresolene popular. We submit a few unsolicited testimonials. 











2818 St. Vincent Ave... St. Lovts. Mo I » 27 Clapp St., SAw Frarcisco, CAL., 
April 21, 1900 | ¢ April 5, 1904. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO’, New York. | VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN :~Some two years ago my physician Strs :—{ have uséd your Cresolene (recommended 
Tequested me to obtain one of your lamps, one of my| | hee by one of our most eminent physicians) with 
children being subject to Croup. It has proved to be | | marked success, when my four childrem had Whooping 
an invaluable remedy. time and time again ; and noth-| | Cough. and also in Diphtheria. 1 purchasedtwo at dif- 
ing could induce my wife or myself to be without one ferent times, because I was not able to replace the lamp 
Quite a number of my friends have bought lamps on my | | which broke. | would like fo know if | can purchase 
wife's urgent réecorimendation, and | understand they twoglobes from you, as | don’t want to be without the 


are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as remedy, as | find it help$ me gréatly when I get an 
Sarly as possible where | can obtain extra lamp chim- attack of Bronchitis. Yours respectfully, 
neys and wicks. Respectfully yours, 











(Signedy J. M. JANES. (Signed) MRS. T. BOLGER. 











| 














Sowora. Ky., January 16, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.. New York. 

Dear Sirs:—Please fitid enclésed five cents for wicks for 
your small Cresolene lamp, as I catinot procure anything here that 
will answer. I find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. 
I learned of it by aécident. after suffering three years. Long may 
you live to help suffering asthmatics ! 


(Signed) MRS. W. T. MacGILL, 












Lyxens, Pa., July 8, 1903. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.,. New York. 


Dear Sirs :—Enclosed find chéck for $1.50, for which please 
| send me one of your Vaporizers, including lamp and Cresdélené 
| I find it an excellent relief for Hay Fever. 


Yours truly, (Signed). EDNA H. LEBO. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., NEW YORK CITY 
















































ESTABLISHED 1879 


Cures While 
You Sleep 


forWhooping Cough, 
Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Asthma, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, Hay Fever 


CRESOLENE is a safe and effective remedy for the diseases indicated. As a remedy 
for little children, it does aw ay with the difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication 











18 St. Vincent Ave., Sr. Louis, Mo., April 21, 1900. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Gentlemen :—Some two years ago my physician requested me to obtain one 
| of your lamps, one of my children being subject to Croup. It has proved to be an invaluable remedy, time and time 


again; and nothing could induce my wife or myself to be without one. Quite a number of my friends have bought 
lamps on my wife's urgent recommendation, and I understand thev are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as 
early as possible where I can obtain extra lamp chimneys and wicks. 


Re ye 2 yours, (Signed) J. M. JANES. 

7 Clapp St., SAN Francisco, CAL., April 5, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York, N.Y. Sirvs:—I have used your Creso- 
lene (recommended here by one of our most eminent physicians) with marked 
success, when my four children had Whooping Cough, and also in Diphtheria. 
I purchased two at different times, because I was not able to replace the lamp 


which broke | would like to know if I can purchase two globes from you, as I 
don't want to be wit ithout the remedy, as I find it helps me coy when I get an 
attack of Bronchit Yours respectfully, (Signed) MRS. T. BOLGER. 


Sonora, Ky., January 16, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Dear Sirs :—Please find enclosed five 
cents for wicks for your small Cresolene lamp, as I cannot procure anything here 
that will answer. | find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. I learned 
of it by accident, after suffering three years. Long may you live to help suffering 

asthmatics (Signed) MRS. W. T. MacGILL. 

















OF ALL DRUGGISTS 


Fal - 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. /°QFulton ste ciry 


ELINE 


IN TUBES 


* CONVENIENT 
SANITARY AND ECONOMICAL 


The modern way of using the safest and best 
of family remedies. Ask your doctor or a trained nurse. 


ALL VASELINE PREPARATIONS ARE PUT UP IN TUBES 


You should never be without these Vaseline Specialties 


CAPSICUM CARBOLATED VASELINE WHITE MENTHOLATED 
VASELINE VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE VASELINE VASELINE 
Better than a mustard The best of all antiseptic For Chapped handsand Of absolute purity For nervous headaches, 
plaster. dressings. lips. To allay all irrita- for external and in- colds in the head, neu- 
tions of the skin. ternal use. ralgia etc. 












































Our useful little bcok on Vaseline will tell you al! about the many forms and uses of this great 
household remedy. Sent FREE if you drop us a postal. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


32 State Street, New York City. 
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ABLES praise Mennen’s before the y can talk. Their sweet sleep and wide-awake 
eor 2 ec i. More babies are made conte 
Mennen’s th ’ J et powder. Carefu 
the safest and purest. A positive relief for prickly heat, 
skin irritations. 
Mennet I leur t Powder was used sively in lel Nursery at the Jamestown 
Expo G ler t I i i Drugs Act 
For the further protection of our patrons, we have perfected an s ely refillable 
box which will prevent substitution. Be sure you get t 
Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (B i) TALCUM. It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by mail. Sample Riis 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


Look for face on hox Look for face on box 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


Cures While 
You Sleep 


forWhooping Cough, 
Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Asthma, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, Hay Fever 


CRESOLENE is a safe and effective remedy for the diseases indicated. Asa remedy 
for little children, it does away with the difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication 








818 St. Vincent Ave., Sr. Louis, Mo., April 21, 1900. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Gentlemen :—Some two years ago my physician requested me to obtain one 
of your lamps, one of my children being subject to Croup. It has proved to be an invaluable remedy, time and time 
again; and nothing could induce my wife or myself to be without one. Quite a number of my friends have bought 
lamps on my wife’s urgent recommendation, and | understand thev are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as 

early as possible where | can obtain extra lamp chimneys and wicks. 

Respectfully yours, (Signed) J. M. JANES. 

27 Clapp St., SAN Francisco, CAL., April 5, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York, N. Y. Sivs:—I have used your Creso- 
recommended here by one of our most eminent physicians) with marked 
success, when my four children had Whooping Cough, and also in Diphtheria. 
I purchased two at different times, because I was not able to replace the lamp 
which broke. I would like to know if I can purchase two globes from you, as I 
don’t want to be without the remedy, as I find it helps me greatly when I get an 

attack of Bronchitis. Yours respectfully, (Signed) MRS. T. BOLGER. 

Sonora, Ky., January 16, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Dear Sirs :—Please find enclosed five 
cents for wicks for your small Cresolene lamp, as I cannot procure anything here 
that willanswer. | find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. I learned 
of it by accident, after suffering three years. Long may you live to help suffering 

asthmatics (Signed) MRS. W. T. MacGILL. 
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OF ALL DRUGGISTS 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 182 fulton st. 











NEW YORK CITY 











GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., muncte®” 2°*In 








GLASCOCK’S SPECIALTIES i. 
Handsome, Straight Limbs “On Holy Ground 





; Geta ae ceeds 4s eae 4 BY WILLIAM L. WORCESTER 
Glascock’s Bible stories with introductory talks and 
OVER 400 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
Baby Walk 


er of Bible lands and customs 


In it the baby can sit, st 





waik springs supporting ts welg 
strengthening legs and preventing the 
“ growing crooked Adjustable Keeps 
child clean, out of draughts, safe, hapy 
Cc af Physician and nurses endorse it. Be s 
“ NM ai —_— you get ‘Glascock's the standard 
Glascock’s 


Baby-Jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed and 
High Chair Combined. 
kK s a child safe, happy and 

rtable in any position. Ad 

1 wonderful relief to 
Ornamental, durable; a 
necessity all the year 
ild see testimonials we re 
and the pictures of healthy 
raised in a Glascock-Jumper 
mother would have one. En- 


i by leading physicians and 
es 








Fishing-boat on the Sea of Galilee 








Goods are in use and on ex 
in the Mothers’and Children's 
ing at the Jamestown Exposi- 


492 pages. Decorated cloth, $3.00, net 


For sale by 
= 
Write for this book to-day. J. B. Lippincott Company 
T Twentieth Century Baby,'’by 
Elicn D. Wade, M.D. At up-to-date Publishers Philadelphia 
w al for mothers Tells how to 


baby well Sent free with 


° talogue 








and by all booksellers 











Please mention Tne MaGazINeE in writing to Advertisers. 
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» Mennen’s before they can talk. Their sweet sleep and wide-awake 

olden speech indeed. More babies are made contented and happy by 

Mennen’s than by any other toilet powder. Careful mothers and good nurses get 

the safest and purest. A positive relief for prickly heat, chafing, sunburn and all 
skin irritations. 

Mennen B ted Talcun let Powder was used exc! ely in the Model Nursery at the Jamestown 

inde t iand Drugs Act, ¢ 30, 1906 ; Serial No. 1542. 
For the further protectior »ur patrons, we have perfected an absolutely non-refillable 
box which will prevent substitution. Be sure you get the original. 
Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by mail. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK,N. J. 


Leok for face on hox Look for face on box 














ESTABLISHED 1879 


Used While 
You Sleep 


for Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Asthma, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, Hay Fever 
CRESOLENE is a safe and effective remedy for the diseases indicated. As a remedy 
for little children, it does away with the difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication 











2818 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo., April 21, 1900. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Gentlemen:—Some two years ago my physician requested me to obtain one 
of your lamps, one of my children being subject to Croup. It has proved to be an invaluable remedy, time and time 


again; and nothing could induce my wife or myself to be without one. Quite a number of my friends have bought 
lamps on my wife's urgent recommendation, and | understand thev are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as 
early as possible where | can obtain extra lamp chimneys and wicks. 
Respectfully yours, (Signed) J. M. JANES. 


27 Clapp St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 5, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CoO., New York, N. Y. Sizvs:—I have used your Creso- 
lene (recommended here by one of our most eminent physicians) with marked 
success, when my four children had Whooping Cough, and also in Diphtheria. 
I purchased two at different times, because I was not able to replace the lamp 


which broke. I would like to know if I can purchase two globes from you, as | 
don't want to be without the remedy, as I find it helps me greatly when I get an 
attack of Bronchitis. Yours respectfully, (Signed) MRS. T. BOLGER. 





SoNoRA, Ky., January 16, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Dear Sirs :—Please find enclosed five 
cents for wicks for your small Cresolene lamp, as I cannot procure anything here 


that will answer ! find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. I learned 
of it by accident, after suffering three years. Long may you live to help suffering 
asthmatics ! (Signed) MRS. W. T. MacGILL. 





OF ALL DRUGGISTS 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 1°QFulton st ciry 





























B Ul ' p e e P ~~ Ls = Goods 


For Infants 





and Children 


rT; ” 
Seeds that Grow OTHING approaches 
them in fineness and 
softness of texture, beauty of 
are THE BEST SEEDS finish, perfect shapes, and highly 
absorbent and non- irritating qualities. 
THAT CAN BE GROWN Favorably known for seventeen years 
most comfortable and satisfactory 








We do the testing—Yow run no risk! garments ever made for the under- 
| If you garden, you should study clothing of infants and children. 
al The fabric is so elastic and yielding, 
i . ° , et 
ae 66 open and porous, that for baby’s 
— The Leading American tender and delicate skin it is delight- 
O.00 


Seed Catalog’’ ful—healthful —essential. 

We safely refer to every mother 
who has used them. 

By all means send for our beautiful 
x photographic catalog and learn more 
about these twenty-five specialties, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. then try them. 


A postal card will bring you a copy by return mail 





r r T T : 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. NOVELTY ENEDTING OG. 
372 Hamilton Street ALBANY, N. Y. 


























Please mention THE MAGAZINE in writing to Advertisers. 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 






























































‘s before they can tac... 1 aele sweet sieep and wide-awake 

. e babies are made contented and happy by 

n’s th by any other toilet powder. Careful mothers and good nurses get 

st and purest. A positive relief for prickly heat, chafing, sunburn and all 

akin irritations. 

Mennen's B t Tuleum Toilet Powder was used exclusively in the Model Nursery at the Jamestown 
Expositio Guara iu e Food aud Drugs Act, June 30, 1906 ; Serial No. 1542. 

For the further protection of « patrons, we have perfected an absolutely non-refillable 

box which will prevent substitutl Be sure you get the original. 
Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by mail. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK,N. J. 


Leok for face on hox Look for face on box 

















ESTABLISHED 1879 


Used While 
You Sleep 


forWhooping Cough, 
Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Asthma, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, Hay Fever 


CRESOLENE is a safe and effective remedy for the diseases i: dicated. As a remedy 
for hittle children, it does away with the difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication 








2818 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo., April 21, 1900. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Gentlemen :—Some two years ago my physician requested me to obtain one 
of your lamps, one of my children being subject to Croup. It has proved to be an invaluable remedy, time and time 
again; and nothing could induce my wife or myself to be without one. Quite a number of my friends have bought 
lamps on my wife’s urgent recommendation, and | understand thev are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as 

early as possible where | can obtain extra lamp chimneys and wicks. 

Respectfully yours, (Signed) J. M. JANES. 

27 Clapp St., SAN Francisco, CAL., April 5, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York, N. Y. Sivs:—I have used your Creso- 
recommended here by one of our most eminent physicians) with marked 
success, when my four children had Whooping Cough, and also in Diphtheria. 
I purchased two at different times, because I was not able to replace the lamp 
which broke. I would like to know if I can purchase two globes from you, as I 
don't want to be without the remedy, as I find it helps me greatly when I get an 

attack of Bronchitis Yours respectfully, (Signed) MRS. T. BOLGER. 

SonorA, Ky., January 16, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Dear Sirs :—Please find enclosed five 
cents for wicks for your small Cresolene lamp, as I cannot procure anything here 
that will answer. | find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. I learned 
of it by accident, after suffering three years Long may you live to help suffering 


' 


asthmatics (Signed) MRS. W. T. MacGILL. 


ene 





OF ALL DRUGGISTS 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 1°Qfulton ste cITY 














FIRST ANNUAL 


MOTHERS’ EXPOSITION 


AND 


CHILDREN’S CARNIVAL 


EDUCATION 
CHARITY 
NECESSITIES 


onal Exposition, embracing Conferences, Lectures and Demonstrations for Parents 
and others interested in Child Betterment 


MAY 14 to 21, 1908, 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK 


An Educa 











Viease Mention THE MaGazing in writing to Advertisers. 






































M BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 



































ABLES praise Mennen’s before they can tar... « aele sweet sicey and wide-awake 
comfort is golden speech indeed. More babies are made nted and happy by 
Mennen’s than by any other toilet powder. Careful mothers and good nurses get 

the safest and purest. A positive relief for prickly heat, chafing, sunburn and all 
skin irritations. 

Mennen Tulcum Toilet Powder was use yin t 1 Nursery at tl 

Exposit G the J i Drugs A 0, 1906 ial No. 1542. 
For the further protection of our patrons. we have perfected an absolutely non-refillable 
box which will prevent substitution. Be sure you get the original. 
Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (1 rALCUM. It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by mail. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COM” ‘NY, NEWARK, N. J. 


, Look for face on hox Look for face on box 




















ESTABLISHED 1879 


Used While 
You Sleep 


forWhoop’ 1g Cough, 
Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Asthma, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, Hay Fever 


CRESOLENE is a safe and effective remedy for the diseases indicated. As a remedy 
for little children, it does away with the difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication 





2818 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louris, Mo., April 21, 1900. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CoO., New York Gentlemen :—Some two years ago my physician requested me to obtain one 
of your lamps, one of my children being subject to Croup. It has proved to be an invaluable remedy, time and time 
again; and nothing could induce my wife or myself to be without one. Quite a number of my friends have bought 
lamps on my wife's urgent recommendation, and | understand thev are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as 
early as possible where | can obtain extra lamp chimneys and wicks. 
Respectfully yours, (Signed) J. M. JANES. 
27 Clapp St., SAN FrRANcIscO, CAL., April 5, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York, N. Y. Sivs:—I have used your Creso- 
lene (recommended here by one of our most eminent physicians) with marked 
success, when my four children had Whooping Cough, and also in Diphtheria. 
| purchased two at different times, because I was not able to replace the lamp 
which broke. I would like to know if I can purchase two globes from you, as | 
don't want to be without the remedy, as | find it helps me greatly when I get an 
attack of Bronchitis Yours respectfully, (Signed) MRS. T. BOLGER. 
SonorA, Ky., January 16, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Dear Sirs :—Please find enclosed five 
cents for wicks for your small Cresolene lamp, as I cannot procure anything here 
that will answer. | find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. I learned 
of it by accident, after suffering three years. Long may you live to help suffering 
asthmatics ! (Signed) MRS. W. T. MacGILL. 
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BOOKS FOR BUSY HOUSEWIVES 


CLEAR, RELIABLE, HANDY 


COMPACT, READABLE, HELPFUL 
FIFTY CENTS EACH 








ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton 
QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton TOASTS. By William Pittenger. 
PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel PUNCTUATION. By Paul Aliardyce. 
CURIOUS FACTS.By Clifford Howard. CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahafiy 
BOTANY. By Julia MacNair Wright CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. 


FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
By Eben E. Rexford By Edward S. Ellis, A.M 


DANCING. By Marguerite hh ay ‘ PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. 
TION, F MYTHOLOGY. ee ng ndic:” mi 
. a ge HEALTH: HOW TO GET AND KEEP IT. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. 3y Walter V. Woods, M.D. 
PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Becht NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. 








AND THIRTY OTHER TITLES. Send for catalogue. 


May be had at vour book / nt prepaid, upon receipt of price, to any address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
913 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 





Please mention THE MaGaziNg in writing to Advertisers. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


‘TOILET POWDER— 
Adds to the Comfort of Babies 


and Their Mammas 


Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 
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Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
where. MENNEN'S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN’S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the “* BOX 
THAT LOX *’—for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 


for 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. It has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets) SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 
ME.NNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 
Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 
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for Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Asthma, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, Hay Fever 


CRESOLENE is a safe and effective remedy for the diseases indicated. As a remedy 
for little children, it does away with the difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication 


Va Used While 
ape- You Sleep 





2818 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo., April 21, 1900. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Gentlemen :—Some two years ago my physician requested me to obtain one 
of your lamps, one of my children being subject to Croup. It has proved to be an invaluable remedy, time and time 
again; and nothing could induce my wife or myself to be without one. Quite a number of my friends have bought 
amps on my wife's urgent recommendation, and | understand thev are enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as 

early as possible where | can obtain extra lamp chimneys and wicks. 

Respectfully yours, (Signed) J] M. JANES. 

27 Clapp St., SAN Francisco, CAL., April 5, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York, N. Y. Szrs-—I have used your Creso- 
lene (recommended here by one of our most eminem physicians) with marked 
success, when my four children had Whooping Cough, and also in Diphtheria. 
I purchased two at different times, because I was not able to replace the lamp 
which broke. I would like to know if I can purchase two globes from you, as I 
don't want to be without the remedy, as I find it helps me greatly when I get an 

attack of Bronchitis. Yours respectfully, (Signed) MRS. T. BOLGER. 

Sonora, Ky., January 16, 1904. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York. Dear Sirs':—Please find enclosed five 
cents for wicks for your smal! Cresolene lamp, as I cannot procure anything here 
that will answer. | find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. I learned 
of it by accident, after suffering three years. Long may you live to help suffering 

asthmatics ! (Signed) MRS W. T. MacGILL. 








OF ALL DRUGGISTS 


180 Fulton St., 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 7° Qh irene CITY 

















BOOKS FOR BUSY HOUSEWIVES 


CLEAR, RELIABLE, HANDY 


COMPACT, READABLE, HELPFUL 
FIFTY CENTS EACH 
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Satin. 
¥ SON ia] ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. 
Ky) ¢ ah) QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton TOASTS. By William Pittenger. 
1) PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. 
CURIOUS FACTS.By Clifford Howard. CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahaffy. 
BOTANY. By Julia MacNair Wright. CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. 
FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
By Eben E. Rexford By Edward S. Ellis, A.M 


DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson 
A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. 

By John H. Bechtel 
SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel 
PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel NURSING. 


PARLOR GAMES, By Helen E. Hollister. 
HEALTH: HOW TO GET AND KEEP IT. 

By Walter V. Woods, M.D. 
By S. Virginia Levis. 


AND THIRTY OTHER TITLES. Send for catalogue. 


May be had at your bookseller ov nt prepaid, upon receipt of price, to any address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
913 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 











Please mention THe MaGazing in writing to Advertisers. 
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Awake 5 or © Asleep 
=e -Day -and Nig 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


-TOILET POWDER— 
Adds to the Comfort of Babies 


and Their Mammas 


Good Nurses and Careful Mothers are particular about using no other but 
Mennen’s, because it is freely recommended above all others by physicians every- 
where. MENNEN'S is the safest and purest of Toilet Powders. It not only 
SMOOTHS the skin but SOOTHES the skin; not only hides roughness and 
rawness but heals them. It enables you to retain that pleasing appearance of 
fresh cleanliness. 

MENNEN’S is put up in NON-REFILLABLE boxes—the “‘ BOX 
THAT LOX’*’—-for your protection. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542. For sale everywhere, or by mail 
for 25 cents. Sample free. 





GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. “@ 


588 




















Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER. 


the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER (Oriental odor). No Samples. 











MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY. 


Sent free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 















































